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MRS. CANFIELD’S VERMONT HOME 


On the hill road from Woodstock to 
West Woodstock, laid out by the early 
settlers of the town, is an old frame house 
which has weathered nearly 150 years. 
Sugar maples of ancient lineage cast their 
friendly shade, shrubs and trees of many 
varieties abound and a flower garden 
flanks two sides of the house, for the 
present mistress of this old place, Mrs. 
Mary Grace Canfield, is a lover of flowers 
and trees. A millstone set on stone pil- 
lars in the front yard serves as a tea table, 
and in the center of it a sun dial tells the 
passing hours. In pools in the garden, 
made from old sap evaporators, grow 
water lilies, blue flag and Japanese iris, 
and frogs and then more frogs are treated 
as friends. 

The ell of this house, which in days 
gone by included the woodshed and buggy 
house, has been fitted up to house the 
Woodstock Craft Shop. This has been 
in existence for seventeen years, started 
by a group of people who wished to en- 
courage and help local craft workers. 
With the passing years it has seen many 
changes, although the spirit and purpose 
have never changed. Always it has been 
the idea to keep this shop fof philanthropic 
purposes, to sell articles made by groups 
and individuals who need to earn money. 

Handicraft work done by those afflicted 
by infantile paralysis in Vermont has 
been on sale at the shop since the begin- 
ning of the rehabilitation campaign car- 
ried on by the state board of health. It is 
now ten years since the first vocational 
teacher came to Vermont to teach these 
handicapped persons in their homes. 
Weaving, the use of tools to make toys, 
cross-stitch work and quilting are among 
the courses of instruction. 

The work which comes from the hands 
of these people would be a credit to per- 
sons who have the full use of their bodies. 
The ark with Noah and his family and 
the animals, that are credited with going 
in two by two, is delightful and a perfect 
joy to any child who owns one. There 
are also figures from Alice in Wonderland, 
jointed and painted so very charmingly, 
little skunks, wonderful bits of realism 
without the unpleasant feature, cushions 
of down and of balsam, cross-stitch pin- 
cushions, bureau runners with lovely de- 
signs and hand woven pieces. The voca- 
tional teacher has sales in various parts 
of the state, at hotels and summer camps, 
under the auspices of women’s clubs. 

This little shop sends out its interest 
and help to other groups. Here are things 
made in a settlement in a Mid-Atlantic 
state and the woman in charge is a Ver- 
monter from Sherburne valley. 

The Quakers send linens from their 
relief schools. The mountain schools of 
the South send their work—weaving, 
hooked rugs and a dozen other things 
made in these mountain schools. Mrs. 
Canfield visits many of these schools, 
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knows their needs, knows many of the 
workers, and rejoices in the fine things 
which are being accomplished for ou 
mountain folks in the Blue Ridge a 
Great Smokies. There are individual 
workers carving wood and doing wall: 
hangings in the spirit of the Rajputs o 
India, those articles of the fourteenth t 
the sixteenth centuries. There are lovel 
etchings too. All these things are heusec 
in Mrs. Canfield’s old buggy house and 
woodshed, made attractive with posters 
paint and stains in color, and displaye 
by her with enthusiastic understanding 
the work being done and her great desire 
to bring a little ease, comfort and joy to 
those who are underprivileged in varying | 
degrees. Sometimes a visitor gets a peep 
into the old house, which is quite different 
from most houses. It really could not 
help being individual.—Rutland | 


Daily Herald. 


ne 


LAYING THE CORNERSTONE at 
HARTFORD 


With the steel framework of the e | 4 
church building towering above them, 
200 men and women gathered Thursday 
afternoon, July 31, for the laying of the! 
cornerstone of the Church of the Redeemer 
on Fern Street, West Hartford. Rey. 
Richard H. McLaughlin, pastor, officers 
of the church and visiting clergymen took 
part in the ceremony. 

The service was opened by Rey. aS 
Norwood Foster of Norwich, who gave! 
the invocation.. A hymn by the congre-|| 
gation, seated on benches and standing 
in a semi-circle about the cornerstone, 
followed. Miss Esther A. Nelson, director’ | 
of the choir and organist, directed the 
singing, with the church quartet, including 
Miss Margaretta L. Purves, Mrs. Alice 
Evans Wagner, William Hayes and Harvey 
Hutchinson, leading in the hymns. Rev. , 
Stanley Crosland, pastor of Broadview 
Community Church, emphasized the sig-) 
nificance of the day. 

Mrs. Francis E. Harper, president of al 
Social Benevolent Society, spoke on behalf” 
of the women of the church, while James H. 
Morgan, one of the deacons, read the list “ 
of records, papers and documents which -) 
were placed in the copper box sealed in the > 
cornerstone. 1 

There were sernions and records of im- | 
portant, events in the church’s history in- }} 
cluded in the documents. Also there was _ 
a facsimile copy of the Connecticut Courant 4 
of 1764, and copies of the Hartford Times 4 
and of the Courant of July 31,1930. Other — 
papers placed in the box were a pamphlet | 
sermon by Rev. Mr. McLaughlin, a his- © 
tory of the Church of the Redeemer, 
architects’ pictures and designs of the * 
new church, a list of the church societies | 
and officers in 1930, and a program of the } 
cornerstone exercises. 

Following his address, Mr. McLaughlin 
took the builder’s trowel and spread the # 

(Continued on page 1052) 


' 1. The Universal Fatherhood of God. 

2. The Spiritual Authority and Leadership of His 
on, Jesus Christ. 
| 


WE NOMINATE 


ECENT news dispatches carried pen pictures of 
Prof. Albert Einstein and Madame Curie 
amiably chatting at Geneva, where they were 

‘im attendance at the League of Nations conference 

jon intellectual co-operation. 

We believe that the picture of these two distin- 

guished servants of humanity conferring on common 

problems should suggest something of great value to 
the nations of the earth. Here are minds interested 
in facts, and the bearing of those facts on human wel- 
fare irrespective of national boundaries or national 
prejudices. Why not give this type of mind a try at 
peace making? (One recalls, incidentally, that the 

International Association of Scientists was the last 

organization to break up during the late war and the 

first to re-establish itself after the war.) 

Limitation or reduction of armaments by nego- 
tiations conducted by admirals and diplomats, and 
even by conferences of Presidents and Prime Ministers, 
moves so slowly that it is of doubtful value. It isa 
real question whether the discussions of treaties in 
the Senate and in Parliament do not frustrate the 
purpose of the treaties by reason of the anger and 
suspicion stirred up in debate. 

We therefore suggest that at the next disarma- 
ment conference the nations of the earth be repre- 
sented by their scientists. We nominate for chair- 
man of this conference Prof. Gilbert Murray of Eng- 
land. We suggest that France send none other other 
than that gracious lady and wise scientist, Madame 
Curie. Germany would be well represented by Pro- 
fessor Einstein. To speak for the people of the 
United States we would nominate Michael Pupin. 
Japan, Italy and the other nations would, we hope, 
send their leading scientists. 

Perhaps this sounds like a wild and foolish no- 
tion. These people know nothing about military 
or naval needs as do the experts. These scholarly 
folk do know that problems are solved by finding and 
facing facts and acting on those facts without prejudice 
and without bluff. Then why not give them a try at 
treaty making? 

We are quite sure that the results could be no 
worse than the worst ever arrived at by experts. We 
are quite convinced that the results might very well 
be much better than the best the experts have achieved 
thus far. 
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3. The trustworthiness of the Bible as containing 
a revelation from God. 
4. The certainty of just retribution for sin. 


5. The final harmony of all souls with God. 
Neither this nor any other precise form of words is required as a condition of fellowship, provided the above principles be professed. 


Editorial 


DOES THE WAR DEPARTMENT COMMEND 
THIS SORT OF THING? 


HE following account of an incident in the “war” 

on Communism in the United States appeared 

in the Army and Navy Journal of July 26 

This one-sided and partial story raises some important 
questions regarding the ethics of our military men: 


As an example of the attitude of the services toward 
Bolshevism we refer with pride to the conduct of Pri- 
vate Max Schwartz, Company D, Eighteenth Infantry. 
Schwartz was ofered a ride by a Red. He accepted. 
The Red told him Communists were seeking control of 
the Army, the Navy, and the Government. He urged 
him to desert and get other soldiers to desert. Schwartz 
waited until he could hail a state trooper, and then 
turned the man over to the o‘icer. We regard Schwartz 
as a fine type of patriot, and we credit his conduct not 
only to his innate Americanism, but to the considerate 
treatment and education he received from the officers 
of his regiment. We feel that commendation from the 
War Department both to the man and his regiment are 
justified, and we urge that this be done. 


We have read several other stories of the encoun- 
ter of Private Schwartz with the alleged ‘‘Red,”’ one 
Harry Gold. These other versions make the Army 
and Navy Journal story notable for what it omits. 
To wit: Gold was driving his automobile to a picnic. 
He was hailed by Private Schwartz and took the sol- 
dier into his car. In this manner Schwartz “ac- 
cepted” Gold’s hospitality. During the ride Schwartz 
let it be known that he had no funds, and was loaned 
a small sum of money by Gold. Shortly after, Gold 
revealed by his conversation that he was a Communist, 
and discussed the ideals and aims of the party with 
his guest. Private Schwartz then proceeded to dis- 
play his “innate Americanism” by turning his host 
and benefactor over to the police. Gold was then 
thrown into jail, where he was held without bail until 
his attorney secured a writ of habeas corpus from a 
Federal judge in New Jersey, where the affair occurred. 

At the hearing Federal Judge William N. Runyon 
said to Mr. Gold: 


Irrespective of what the conversation was it 
seems to me, and I think it seems to the District At- 
torney, that your situation is not one that demands the 
treatment that has been accorded to you. I want to 
say to you frankly that it seems to me you did two kind 
acts. You gave a man a lift who wanted it and gave 
him a little money because he wanted it. That may 
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be Communism, but if it is I think it a very admirable 
brand of Communism to share your belongings with 
some one else. I can only say, sir, that I hope you can 
look with kindness on government in general. I don’t 
take it that this government is designed to throttle a 
man’s ideas or to close his mouth. I believe that free 
speech is just as much to-day an incident and a principle 
of this Government as it ever was. I believe you have 
the right to express your ideas as and when you please 
as long as those ideas so expressed are not designed to 
undo and destroy our Government. 


Judge Runyon attributed Private Schwartz’s ac- 
tion not to “innate Americanism,” but to a plain lack 
of common decency. We see no other interpretation 
that could be put on such action. Yet the Army and 
Navy Journal sees the action of Schwartz inspired by 
“innate Americanism” plus the “education he re- 
ceived from the officers of his regiment.”’ All of which 
raises the interesting and important question of 
whether or not officers ‘educate’ their regiments 
into the idea that all is fair, even meanness, in pro- 
tecting and safeguarding American democracy. 

Weare quite sure that the best type of army officer 
(and we believe he is in the majority) would scorn to 
train his men in such a dastardly code as this. From 
our knowledge and experience with fine types of army 
men, we say with confidence that officers of the United 
States Army are high-minded men who loathe petty 
meanness of the Private Schwartz kind. 

We feel that the Army and Navy Journal has 
done an injustice to the army by its treatment of the 
Schwartz incident. Unfortunately such papers as 
the Boston Transcript copied the Journal’s story. As 
things now stand our army officers are portrayed in a 
false and unworthy role. American citizens all over 
the country, reading the urgent plea of the Army and 
Navy Journal that “commendation from the War 
Department” be given Private Schwartz, are asking 
the question, ‘““‘Does the War Department commend 
this sort of thing?’’ Many will assume that it does. 
We therefore hope that the War Department will give 
to the country a clear statement of its position on 


this matter. 
* * 


THE DECENT MEN IN TAMMANY 


NE Healy, First Deputy Commissioner of the 
Department of Plant and Structures, New York, 
has been suspended by one Goldman, his of- 

ficial chief, on order from the Mayor of the city, for 
having received and deposited in his bank account 
$10,000 at the time one Ewald was appointed magis- 
trate by Mayor Walker. The United States Attorney 
for the district told the District Attorney of the city 
that a witness testified before the Federal Grand Jury 
that Ewald admitted paying $12,000 for his appoint- 
ment. 

Mayor Walker has ordered his Commissioner 
of Accounts to “go all the way” in the investigation 
scheduled. 

Nothing could be much more farcical. Only a 
legislative investigation can uncover the rottenness. 
Everybody who knows anything about New York 
City knows the custom of Tammany candidates 
paying for their offices. Even the schedule of prices 
isknown. Exceptions also are known and commented 
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on. The Tammany organization is honeycombe 
with graft and bribery. In recent years an able 
upright Governor, who is a member of the organiza} 
tion, and a United States Senator of the same typ: 
have tried to clean house in the organization. h 
most striking development, however, in the presen 
term of the debonair, popular Jimmy Walker is th 
repudiation of Al Smith, Senator Wagner and Judg 
Foley as leaders, and the enthronement of an old 
fashioned boss, district leaders and the Mayor. 

But Tammany Hall is more than an aggregatio) | 
of political crooks. It carries on its membership ro. 
able, respectable business men prominent in the 
churches. Some we fear are a bit cynical about th 
possibility of doing anything to improve Tammany, 
Some have accepted “assessments” for favors aj 
legitimate. What do these men now propose to di 
about the present exposures? Do we not all realizi) 
that when we tolerate a system under which judge! 
pay for offices a sum equal to two, three or four years) 
salary we are poisoning the very founta‘n-head of i 
government? | 

Let us not be misunderstood. We know ofl 
of the Tammany judges too well to believe for | 
moment that he would ever permit any immors 
consideration to enter into an official judgment. Bu 
that is not true of every judge. It is not true 
every other officeholder. 

The New York Times, commenting on recent ex) 
posures, says: 

It is more than a question of separate cases of 
wrongdoing. The root of the trouble lies in the entire 
spirit and method of the Tammany organization. It is 
not in the business of governing the city for its health. 
For Tammany, politics is a livelihood, what the census 
calls ‘‘a gainful occupation.’”’ Everybody, from top to 
bottom, is always asking the question: ‘“‘What is there 
in this for me?’”’ When the men lower down see the 
men higher up increasing their own salaries, they are 
naturally inclined to make use of a keener eye, and a 
conscience less scrupulous, to seize upon opportunities 
which may fall their way to make some money ‘‘on 
the side.”” Until we can get rid of this animating 
principle of Tammany, we shall not get rid of the ex- 
posures of petty graft and bribery and abuse of office _ 
which make New Yorkers blush for their city, and 5 
which, just now, are making even Mayor Walker blush. 

* * 


ALL QUIET ON THE WESTERN FRONT—AP. 
APPRECIATION 


HE mayor of an Eastern city, after proclainiae! 
the motion picture “‘All Quiet on the Wester: 
Front”’ banned from his city, admitted thai, 

he had not seen the picture or read the book. He sai, 
he had had a communication from a “patriotic | 
organization telling him that “All Quiet on the West 
ern Front” is a very bad picture, filled with danger | 
ous, subversive ideas. Now it happens that, lik | 
this mayor, we too received just such a communica] 
tion from that “patriotic” society. Unlike th) 
mayor, however, we had read the book, and unlik| 
him again, we have no faith in the infallibility of th | 
printed word. And so we went forthwith to see thi 
new crime of the motion picture industry. 

We have often criticised the movies and the 

movie people. Last week we had occasion to objec: | | 


| 


9 a piece of propaganda sent us by the Motion Pic- 
are Producers and Distributors of America. In the 
rresent instance we are moved to praise. We want 
o express our hearty thanks to Universal for bringing 
jut “All Quiet on the Western Front.” 
The picture is faithful to the book version of the 
The technique as well as the acting is splen- 
id. Scenes that might have been revolting are 
iandled with an admirable restraint that strengthens 
the total effect of the picture. 
“All Quiet on the Western Front” is fine peace 
propaganda as well as great drama and real art. 
Dangerous? Unpatriotic? Un-American? Just as 
langerous, just as unpatriotic, just as un-American, 
the Kellogg Peace Pact, signed and approved by 
-he Government of the United States. Which is to 
say that it is dangerous only to professional jingoistic 
. It is not unpatriotic nor is it un-Ameri- 
jean. It expresses that larger patriotism which seeks 
to forever outlaw war and upbuild peace among all 


‘peoples. 
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TWO KINDS OF SERVICE 


T\HERE are two kinds of service that men may 
render to the church and, through the church, 
| to mankind. On the one hand they may say 
‘insistently to men outside ‘Come to church,” and to 
men inside ‘‘Stand by the church,” and on the other 
jhand they may make the church so big and vital that 
men can not withhold their support. 
_ Without the definite, specific appeal good impulses 
may become dissipated and decisions never be made. 
Without the other thing—a spiritual atmosphere 
charged with blessing—the entire movement turns 
into a futility. 
| Let us have both types of service, and let us with 
strong bent in one direction try to understand and 
appreciate men with a bent in the other direction. 
* * 


MOTHER SUMMERBIRD 


. WILMA STUBBS is a charming writer for 
children. In 7ion’s Herald for June 25 and 
the Congregationalist for June 26, and prob- 

ably in the columns of other weeklies, we find “Leaves 
from the Diary of Mother Summerbird.” ‘‘Mother 
Summerbird” is none other than the common yellow 
warbler. It also has the names yellow-bird, summer 
yellow-bird, and wild canary. Wild canary, however, 
had better be saved for the little goldfinches, which are 
much more closely related to canaries. The diary, 
dated in 1180 and 1131 A. D., shows children the 
homes of the Mayas of Yucatan and Central America. 
A knowledge of geography, history and ornithology 
is a by-product of the diary. 

‘The first entry is this: 


! a 
May 4, 1130: Home again. My, but it’s good to 
* be back north after such a long journey! I was tired 
last fall, I confess. Such hungry little seamps as those 
_ five youngsters were. Every one of them lived to grow 
| up, too, which, dear me! doesn’t often happen. So it 
| was a fine job, but a big one. If it hadn’t been for Mr. 
_ Summer Warbler, I couldn’t have done it. He is a 
model husband, a real partner; helps in building the 
nest; in brooding, and in feeding the little folk. That 
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last, as I said, means work, the hardest kind of work. 
You can’t keep a little gaping mouth out of your mind. 
So, for weeks, it’s back and forth, hither and yon, in 
search of fat green worms and the like. Then back to 
the nest and the hungry brood. We do get very wing- 
weary by the time night comes, and sometimes, when 
you are hungry yourself, it is just a bit hard to hand the 
luscious tidbits over to others. There, what am I say- 
ing? I ought to cross that last out of my diary. It’s 
splendid to have such a fine family to work for. I 
shouldn’t be back here in the north if [ didn’t think so. 


Quite apart from what a yellow warbler in the 
year 1130 might tell us about the Mayas, a yellow 
warbler in the year 1980 has much to tell us. He is 
not acreature of the deep woods as are so many war- 
blers, but of our orchards, lanes, roads and yards. 
He does not sing once in a great while, but almost 
incessantly. A wise observer credits him with 3,240 
songs a day, or 22,680 a week. What music for those 
with ears to hear! 

‘Almost entirely insectivorous,” Forbush tells us, 
“he feeds on many of the greatest pests that attack 
our fruit trees, vines and berry bushes.” 

Victimized by the lazy cowbird which makes 
other birds hatch its eggs, it covers over the cowbird 
egg with a new nest, which if the cowbird is persistent — 
may be repeated four or five times. It will not let 
its little ones be crowded by a “gigantic” young cow- 
bird. 

On a tall wild rose bush near our summer home 
these little warblers put their nest this year. Long 
strong plant fibers formed the outside and it was lined 
with plant down soft as cotton. The four young ones 
came out in June and lived in a bower of roses,’ and 
left the nest the last week in June. 

Ingenuity in making their home, resourcefulness 
in adversity, ceaseless maternal care, the marvel of 
the instinct that drives them on, and a wonderful 
ministry of beauty, were written plain for us in this 
home of the yellow warbler of June, 1930. 

Age after age it makes its long journey to Central 
or South America so that it may survive the winter. 
Age after age it comes back to obey the command 
“to replenish the earth.” 

Miss Stubbs is blessing the children by stories of 
such marvelous creatures. 


* * 


HOW MANY OF OUR FOLKS ARE THERE? 


EADING the reports of the tenth annual session 
of the Williamstown Institute of Politics, we 
are moved to wonder how many of our Uni- 

versalist ministers or laymen are in attendance at 
that great gathering. There three hundred people, 
Americans and foreigners, statesmen and educators, 
preachers and teachers, are discussing problems of 
world import. Experts present facts and carefully 
measured opinion. The problem of Russia, the crisis 
in India, and the impact of the machine on human 
life, are some of the outstanding subjects under 
consideration this year. An announcement of the 
current program of the Institute indicates that it is 
not difficult for a serious student of human problems 
to become a member. There should be many Uni- 
versalist leaders at Williamstown. 
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Cruisings Incidental and Accidental 
Walks with Motives 


Johannes 


XVII. 


gs HERE is no such thing as a poor walk, but: 


some walks are better than others. Where 
one goes, what one sees, whom one meets, 

z=] and the company one is in, have something 
fo do with the enjoyment of a walk, but how one 
feels, what one thinks and whether one wills to go 
have much more to do with it. 

In some moods an aimless walk is the most en- 
joyable, but in other moods a motive gives added 
Zest. 

Strolling out after dinner in a strange city, one 
likes to look in shop windows, wander around the 
common, if there is one, or go over a bridge. 

If one is in a city where it is possible, a walk over 
one bridge and back over another, looking at the lights 
of the city and watching the reflections in the water, 
proves the right kind of walk for the close of day. 
Over the Thames in London, over the Seine in Paris, 
or over Rock Creek in Washington, and back, is walk 
enough for after dinner. Over the Ohio at Cincin- 
nati, over the Charles River Basin in Boston, over the 
East River in New York, or over the Potomac in 
Washington, is too much to do if one is to look for a 
different bridge to return by. Such are strenuous 
walks of an hour or so, not the leisurely stroll which 
the French call a “promenade de digestion.”’ 

This story to-day, however, deals with walks 
that have objectives. Obviously I can not list them 
all, for they are as many as there are human interests. 
The objective may be a call or a series of calls, or to 
study ferns and wild flowers. It may be to look over 
the farm and see how the young stock is getting along, 
or it may be to pick wild strawberries. It may be to 
climb a mountain and get a view, or it may be to buy 
a dozen eggs of a neighbor. Practically all these 
things have been motives of walks that we have taken 
at the little hill farm. We have no stock, other than 
woodchucks, rabbits, foxes, squirrels, chipmunks, 
field mice, and birds, but even this stock keeps us both 
busy. The objective of one walk is often a by-product 
of another walk. The objectives on some walks get 
all mixed up together. Still, it gives order to one’s 
thinking to have a special-thing in view when one 
starts out. 

One of the best walks always at the farm is to 
explore the glen and to climb old Cobble. The glen, 
I have frequently explained in these chapters, is a 
narrow gulch between two mountains, and Cobble 
is one of the mountains which watches over the hollow 
where our farmhouse is built. 

To people interested only in Kanchanjunga, 
Mount Everest or Jonsong, Cobble would seem like 
a mole-hill. The climbing of Cobble and the climbing 
of Jonsong are not in the same class. One is a little 
over 2,100 feet high and the 24,340 feet high. To 
climb Jonsong one has to take months for preparation, 
assemble a large party, establish a series of support- 
ing camps, and even then it is a gamble with death. 
To climb Cobble—well, let us tell in an orderly way 
about it. 
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One has spent the night at Cobleskill, perhaps} 
in a vain search for paper-hangers who will come at. 


cians who are expected to finish their job, leaving the 
Madame to come on the afternoon trip. One dis 
covers as he drives along that the sky is blue, the a 
clear and conditions perfect. Morning’s at seven P| 
as he drives into the farmyard. All the preparatior 
necessary for the climb is to unlock the door, prof 
it open for the workmen, put the car out of the way 
get a drink of our cold spring water, set the ice in the 
ice box and the chops and peas on the ice, and start. 
The route is across the road into the tall timotl 
grass, down to Stony Creek and up the east branch 
the glen, then out of the glen by some stiff “inh 
on to a shoulder of Pine Mountain, and so over to the 
summit of Cobble. : 
The sun made me wonder if it were the kind o 
day one ought to take for a stiff climb, but the shad 
made me know that the day was perfect. Soon I wai 
in a high pasture following a cow path along the creek) #: 
On my right the fields sloped straight up Cobble @ 
the pastures all glorious with sweetbrier roses. Or. 
my left were the wooded slopes of Pine Mountain: 
The scarlet tanager, never more scarlet, was singing. 
in his white ash, the bobolinks and meadow larks we 
still active, the indigo bird sang on the dead branch 
a poplar, and Maryland yellow-throats were eve 
where. 
Repeatedly I scared up the woodchucks, but thel 
did not act panic stricken. Every one of then 
stopped at the entrance to his burrow to see what 
proposed to do, and one went under the fence into th 
woods and sat watching me until I was out of sight. 
Probably a hundred wild things watched me fur 
tively of whose presence I never dreamed. 
There was a wild bull in the lot I was crossing 
which treed his owner last fall and kept him prisone 
for several hours, but I was ignorant of this fact ane 
passed on undisturbed. Perhaps my ability to rm) 
and climb makes me more or less indifferent to sue | 
animals anyway. | 
The pasture gradually narrowed as I climbed t H 
gentle grade, and then ended. I was in the wood! 
between the two mountains. I had still a level plac, 
to walk on under the pines and beeches, and many — 
stump and log invited) me to rest. Soon a flutelik> 
note reached me, and I sat down to listen to Thoreau’ 
favorite singer, the wood thrush, up the mountain’ 
side, but so near that I could hear the buzzy note be: 
tween the two lovely liquid parts of the song. Ther 
is something wonderfully cool and refreshing in thy 
music of the wood thrush. It is one of the pures| 
sounds in nature. 
But there was harsher music near by. I dis) 
turbed a jay. She was nesting, I assume, for if eve 
objurgations, expletives, and old-fashioned Schoharii. 
County swear words smote the air, they came fror 
this jay as I walked under her tree. So also with § 
hawk. So also with another wild bird whose note 


once. One comes up alone to see about the electri 
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d not know. The glub, glub, glub of a cuckoo 
topped me, and I sat for a long time watching for 
is bird, but it never showed itself. Now I had left 
vost of the daisies, the clover, the buttercups, behind. 
/ was in the land of the jewelweed, the mints, the 
yosses, the ferns. The banks were so steep that I 
iad to walk in the stream, safe enough for sedentary 
sntlemen if they watch their step. On such a walk 
ere is much climbing over fallen trees, much crossing 
dd recrossing to keep dry shod, steady climbing, 
art of the time, step by step up the outcropping 
hdges. Strange warblers detained me, but it was a 
ugh job trying to put one’s glass on them in such a 
‘lace. Beeches, birches, poplars, many maples, came 
own to the very edge of the water. In places the 
anlight fell through on the little pools and water- 
als, on banks of ferns, on little meadows of jewelweed. 
oon all desire to hurry, to get back to the farm, to 
e the workmen, to return to Cobleskill, to write 
\ditorials, to answer letters, left me. I realized that 
| was in the midst of a perfect walk. I did not pro- 
nose to hurry it. I did not care when I got back. If 
he workmen did not know enough to put things 
here they belonged, they could come again. Such is 
he effect of our mountain air. The little baby trout 
a darting about the pools, the mountain stream 


as chuckling with delight, another tanager came 
own to see me, and the preacher bird (red-eyed vireo) 
<ept up his long-winded harangue as if to get back at 
nein behalf of suffering congregations. 

Up near the head of the gorge I broke away from 
he stream and went up the steep mountainside to the 
‘oad, remembering the army rule as I pulled myself 
Ip, ‘a horse can go anywhere a man can go without 
ising his hands.” I decided a horse would have had 
Trouble getting up that steep hillside. The country 
‘oad to Eminence goes up the side of Pine Mountain 
md over the ridge between Pine and Cobble. I 
ollowed it out of the woods and then left it and started 
y) high pastures to the summit of Cobble. Here I 
ound a series of wild strawberry beds. In one place 
came upon the most perfect rock garden I have ever 
een: outcropping ledges of dark gray shale bearing 
trawberry plants heavily laden, on top, on both 
lanks of the rock and in many a mossy crevice. I 
iad a second breakfast of berries, large, dead ripe and 
specially aromatic. And eat as I might I made no 
mpression on the garden. I left the color scheme as 
erfect as I found it. And this rock garden, or lunch 
sounter, had easy seats of rock, cushioned with moss, 
ind it furnished views almost straight down into a 
leep wooded valley. 

Near the top of Cobble going through another 
ittle wood I got my glass on one of the warblers that 
jad been puzzling me, but I could not be sure about 
lim. We have found the Canadian up here, and from 
ay description the Madame thought it was the Canad- 
an that I saw. 

Also near the mountain top I came upon father 
md mother oven-bird leading their brood from the 
lest. It was a most interesting little touch. 

There is no use in attempting a description of 
he view from old Cobble. I have tried it many 
Imes and failed. There isa large boulder in the grassy 
ield on.top against which one can lean as he rests. 
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And while he does not have a far view for the whole 
of the circle, he does for most of the way around. It 
is far off to the north, northwest and northeast and 
far off to the south, southwest and southeast. It is 
to the Adirondack country one way and to the Catskill 
country the other way. It is over a large part of our 
own hilly country and into other counties and states. 
I always look the longest at the mountains to the 
southeast that command the Hudson, the John 
Burroughs country and the Rip Van Winkle country. 
And then there is something inexpressibly beautiful 
about the deep valleys that lead back home—the 
farmhouse almost under the mountain and the home 
village, Cobleskill, resting under its maples and elms, 
in another valley seven or eight miles away. 

On this particular walk I made a beeline home 
straight down, taking long steps over meadow and 
pasture, until I hit the west branch of Stony Creek. 
Here an indigo bunting with an abbreviated song 
detained me until I could locate him and make sure 
of what he was. 

Then, climbing up through another pasture full 
of brier roses, I reached the road which passes our 
house and had firmer footing home. 

The motive for two of the best walks so far this 
summer was nothing more than a desire to climb two 
of my favorite mountains near Cobleskill village, 
and the other day up Donats, south of the village. 
Once or twice each year I must make these climbs. 
The mountains rise only a few hundred feet above the 
valley floor, but they furnish good exercise, lead one 
on and on indefinitely into wilder places, and are as- 
sociated with climbs made very often when I was a 
boy. 

I went up Shanks on the morning of the Fourth 
of July, and although I was away from the house in 
Cobleskill only two hours it was about the best cele- 
bration of the “Fourth” that I ever had. There is a 
path along the face of the mountain half way up like a 
terrace, and this gives views of the valley and of the 
village. From here up the mountain is wooded. 
Having learned so well the song of the veery at the 
farm, I recognized it instantly as I reached the edge 
of the wood. Two veeries were in full song, making 
the welkin ring. Up on top of the first summit as 
I was sitting on an old log the tanager came up close 
to me without a sound. Farther over on the second 
summit I sat down for some time to listen to the wood 
thrush. One has to make all he can of the thrush 
music, for it is soon over. One hears the thrushes 
only infrequently in this latitude after the middle of 
July. 

The walk up Donats was in this wise: We came 
down to Cobleskill one hot July afternoon and I left 
the car to be serviced. There were three hours before 
we could start back, and although it was 90 degrees 
in the shade I made for the old mountain south of the 
village. It is the steepest climb anywhere around, 
but the upper half is wooded. Instead of taking the 
slanting path I went straight up the steep pasture to 
the woods. This was all young growth where I 
entered it, this part of the mountain having been 
lumbered over a few years ago. Beech, birch, iron- 
wood, basswood, had sprung up fast, and underfoot 
it was a wonderful fernery all the way to the top. 
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What we call the top is not really the top, for the 
mountains keep rising until well above 2,000 feet. 
One needs both feet and both hands here, also, to 
climb where I went up. The view of the valley and 
of the country to the north well repays one for the 
effort. But there is something more than view. 
There is rest after toil. There is the cool mountain 
breeze on a torrid summer day. There is soft dry 
fine grass to lie on and relax completely. There are 
easy wood roads to stroll over, which now and then 
come out where one can get a view of some other deep 
quiet valley or some other view of our own valley, 
and which then curve back into wooded depths where 
only bits of sunlight come. And there are the sur- 
prises. Always on walks there are surprises. That 
is what makes them so fascinating. On this day I 
saw a young northern pileated woodpecker fully 
grown, but not yet wary enough to keep out of the 
way. 

I crossed one of the upper pastures to woods which 
ran still farther up the hill, for it was a day to keep in 
the shade. As I approached the fence I heard a wild 
cackling sound, and then through the shrubbery saw 
a large bird fly heavily out of one tree into another 
and disappear. I stole around quietly and to my 
amazement I saw the great woodpecker on a tall dead 


St. Lawrence in 
Don C. 


“eINE reminiscence usually provokes another. 
The recent references in the Christian Leader 
concerning the requirements of the theologi- 
: cal department of St. Lawrence University 
move me to some further reflections. In a previous 
article I have noted my family’s hegira from Attica, 
Ohio, te Canton, in St. Lawrence County, New York. 
Father had preceded mother, sister Europa and myself, 
living in Richardson Hall previous to our joining him 
late in the fall of 1871. The great Chicago fire had 
cast its shadow over the land just before we started, 
and my last memory of good John and Eliza Myers, 
two of our farmer friends, was helping the former to 
load a wagon with wheat to be sent the sufferers. 
Then we started for the far North, as it indeed was. 

I had never seen an evergreen save on a lawn be- 
fore the big Ernest mansion at Attica. We started 
before dawn to be driven in a spring wagon to the 
railroad, then four miles away. The train and the 
sun came together, and I glued my small nose to the 
car window, missing nothing en route. When we 
crossed the gorge at Ashtabula, there were some wild 
evergreens clinging to its sides. Erie, Dunkirk and 
Buffalo followed. Thence we journeyed to Rome, 
there to transfer to the Rome, Watertown and Ogdens- 
burg Railroad, as it was then known. This did not 
go direct to Canton, but parted with us at a desolate 
place called DeKalb Junction, then to my eyes the 
loneliest and most forbidding place in the whole world. 
It has not changed much in the interim. 

Father met us here and in an hour or so we had 
arrived at our destination. The Booths were there 
ahead of us and we went to dwell together in the little 
“Haley” house opposite the fine Whitney mansion, 


tree. He was hitching himself up, jump after jun i i 
and gingerly using his powerful beak on the old be i 
I watched him for five minutes. He did not kn 0% a. 
how to do it yet, but he knew that bark was some 
thing to explore. He let me come very close, wateh |§- 
ing me all the time with his sharp beady eye, and the} jj . 
with another cackle launched himself at a tree bae 
in the woods. There was cackling back and fort) 
for several minutes, probably by the older birds, bul’ 
I did not see any of them again. That vivid red cres 
of this great bird long will linger in my memo 
When I considered the size of his body and the amoun 
of labor it must have taken to furnish grubs enough t) | 
build such a body, I mentally took off my hat to hi @ 
parents. mf 
It made me happy to think that this great show 
bird still lives on Donats Mountain, so near my 
home. He is such a mark that hunters almost alway 
let fly at him. But the doctrine that one ought neve 
to fire until he knows what he is firing at is slovy 
penetrating our consciousness, and with it the ide 
that our country will lose much of its picturesquene 
if we exterminate our wild life. To see the grea 
northern pileated woodpecker many people wo 
travel a considerable distance. We ought to pro ec 


the Away Back 
Seitz. 

on the road to Little River, which ran near by te. 
join the River Grasse a short way below. Father 
had been writing me delightful little letters printe | 
out so that they could be easily read. I have then 
still, and am sometimes moved to print them as modeli | 
for other fathers to follow when writing to small son = 

The first acquaintances I made were the Sykes, 
family: father, mother, Nellie, Fred and Dick. | 
Sykes was the college steward and fed the animals! 
lodged in Richardson Hall, with the aid of two smar#} 
French Canadian girls who were great favori 
Father had sometimes written mother that he w: 
getting too much “sheep,” which was his humorous 
way of referring to mutton. We never ate “sheep” 
in Ohio, beef, pork, chicken and turkey being the. 
staples. Just because of his comments, it was years 
before I could be persuaded to touch mutton. 
Fred and Nellie Sykes were grown, but Dick was @ 
little fellow of my own size and near my age. May 
I be excused for speaking so lightly of the Rev. Rich+ 
ard Eddy Sykes, D. D., president of St. Lawrence 
University! The trouble is one never knows what: 
will happen to a boy when he grows up. 

Theelder Sykes had been astone mason and helped. 
build that Bunker Hill Monument which is the glory 
of Boston. He lived to be ninety-five years of age« 
His youngest son then gave small promise of ever be 
coming a doctor of divinity, much less a college presi- 
dent. He was fond of scrapping, and tackled me earlyy 
in our acquaintance—and got the worst of it. I had, 
and still have, a good head of hair. It does not hurt 
to have it pulled. Dick was not aware of this ad— 
vantage, and fastened his stout fingers in my locks,. 
thus employing both hands. I had discovered the 


simulates 
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vaistence of a “tickle spot” on his right side, and my 
aws being unoccupied, even though underneath, I 
yon compelled him to surrender. Golden curls then 

yraced his occiput. I will give $10 for any trace of 
ne that can be discovered to-day. 

The theologues were a great lot. Father used 

‘+p let me attend Prof. Orello Cone’s class in Biblical 
inguages, where I picked up the Greek alphabet and 
: bit of Hebrew which I have never forgotten. The 
sudents were mostly mature. Preble, for one, had 
seen a sailor on board a war-ship in the civil conflict 
sot long over. He was very agile. Miss Chaffee, 
vister of a theologue, later a well-known minister, 
vas conducting a class in elocution. She came in 
ne day while the bunch was pantomiming Horace 
jrreeley carrying B. Gratz Brown, his candidate for 
Tice President—this was in 1872—with an exhibition 
jf pick-a-back, while Preble and some nimble ones 
vere jumping over atable. Green, a great favorite of 
imine, missed his guess and came down in the middle 
of it just as the prim lady opened the door. There 
vas some dusting! 

Just before coming North I had seen my first 
eieus and was full ofit. The next spring we organized 
4 show on the ground, making a tent of rag carpets. 
[t did not do_well because a boy named Herbert F. 

yunnison had made a “panorama” out of a cigar- 
box and a lot of pictures pasted on a strip, which he 
We asked five, as I re- 
By “we” 


gave peeps at for one pin. 
member it, and showed to an empty house. 
mean the D. D. and myself. 
_ The Sunday school in the Universalist church in- 
erested me. One of my fellow class members, John 
. Heaton, has been with me much since 1892. So 
H. F. G. of the competing panorama. The big 
4 was an Easter show, with tableaus. You have 
no idea how lovely Florence Lee Whitman was in 
white and golden curls, clinging to the cross in “Rock 
of Ages!’”’? Who would suppose that she would grow 
up to be a member of the City Council in Cambridge, 
Mass.? 
Prof. J. S. Lee’s family were the life of the college. 
He taught a lot of things and gave wonderful talks 
on the Holy Land, wearing a fez for color. Leslie, 
his oldest son, was already a professor at Bowdoin 
College, Clarence, recently of Gloucester, Mass., was 
in school, and Fred, destined to be the most learned of 
em all, played with the rest of us. I recall that 
he had a gold-filled front tooth which added radiance 
to a most charming smile. The two daughters were 
much admired. All of us small boys hung May-bas- 
kets to the Lee door-knob. Mrs. Lee taught painting. 
i remember when the elders came home from an ex- 
libition of her pupil’s work, filled with glee because 
Booth had discovered that in a picture painted by Dr. 
I isher’ s daughter the perspective had been mixed so 
a fox’s tail reached the entire length of a great 


5 There were some lively boys in the Academic 
D Soe as the ees end was known: Walter 


and id New York. Walter B. Gunnison took a turn as 
F resident of St. Lawrence. So did Clarence Lee. 
AS you have said truly, Almon Gunnison put the old 


school on the map and Richard Eddy Sykes is making 
it an institution. More power-to him! I sent a 
daughter to the college but never went there myself— 
or to any other. 

Herbert F. Gunnison was born in Hane Nova 
Scotia, I in Portage, Wood County, Ohio. Neither 
is a place to brag about. His father and mine had 
preached in Norway, Maine, lived in the same parson- 
age. When it came to fixing on a place to ‘hail from 
we divided fairly, he taking Canton and I Norway. 
The Irishman who said a man ought to be proud of his 
native place whether he was born there or not, must 
have had us in mind. 

Old Canton is also memorable for the Rev. Ab- 
salom Gaines. He was, I think, head of the Aca- 
demic Department in my day, later over all. He was 
a man of the profoundest learning, whose son and 
grandson are still with the college, both highly es- 
teemed. Both are “Charlies.” The elder was always 
deliberate of speech. I recall in after years when Dr. 
Preble was visiting me in New York, he mentioned 
having met him on the street in Canton, and to his 
own brisk good morning he got a prompt reply. 
This puzzled Preble until he worked out a theory that 
“Charlie” had probably been saluted by some one else 
half a mile back, and he came along just in time to 
meet the response. 

One fellow student with my father remains yet 
in Canton, the greatly respected Dr. James M. Pay- 
son. I recall no other survivors. 

In those days it was required that theologues 
should write out sermons for submission to the faculty, 
with stern Dr. Ebenezer E. Fisher sitting in higher 
judgment. Father stuck to the habit until it nearly 
gave him nervous prostration, and then summoned 
up the courage to preach extemporaneously. The 
result was a transformation in power and eloquence, 
greatly welcomed by his congregation, which, I fear, 
had before that formed the habit of counting pages as 
they were turned. Anyway, thereafter he slept nights 
and the listeners remained awake in their pews. 

In my occasional visits to Canton I have missed 
among the theologues that robustness of mind and 
body which prevailed among them at the time of which 
I write. Most of them seem to have been caught too 
young. The pulpit requires seasoned timber. The 
men whom I knew had faced the world and knew 
its table of contents. 


* * * 


OLD BOOKS 


I care nothing for old collections, 

For who has possessed this or that book; 

Nor whether the poet’s hand has pressed the page, 
Nor for his autograph on the fly-leaf, 

No more than I would care to hear 

The Ave Verum of Mozart 

Performed upon an old, garreted spinet. 


The poet’s thought— 
His glowing, strangely-disturbing thought, 
Awakening,. challenging, terrorizing my own, 
Is not prisoned in a de luxe binding, 
Does not bear the stamp of any age. 
It alone is worth the capture. 
Lilian C. B: McA. Mayer. 
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Little--But Mighty“ 


Frank Durward Adams 


“ ‘Not by fighting, not by force, but by my spirit!’ 
so the Lord of hosts declares.’’—Zech. 4 :6 (Moffatt). 


HEN the question of power is raised I am 
reminded at once of that fantastic, tan- 
talizing story, ‘Gladiator,’ which was 

ituas 
an Si of a sort, but it deals with a matter that 
has always perplexed thoughtful minds. What is 
the source of power in general? What ratio does it 
bear to the size of its medium? When we have it 
do we know how to use it wisely? 

“Gladiator” is the name given to a young man 
of superhuman power, whose father, a professor of 
biology and chemistry, had discovered a method of 
inoculation which gave to the person inoculated an 
unheard-of strength. The professor had injected a 
serum into his son’s veins which resulted in giving him 
strength proportionate to that of a grasshopper. 
That is, the boy, at all stages of his growth, was as 
strong in proportion to his weight and size as a grass- 
hopper. He could leap, lift, hurl and destroy accord- 
ingly. No wonder they called him Gladiator! But 
the story ends in tragedy. The young man is ideal- 
istic and tries to employ his prodigious strength in 
behalf of good causes and in defense of the weak. He 
is invariably misunderstood, He is feared, suspected 
or hated—sometimes all three. How could he be so 
strong? It was unnatural, even grotesque, to see a 
man kill a mad bull by hitting it between the eyes with 
his naked fist. So they feared him. His uncanny 
strength gave him an unfair advantage over other 
men. Sothey hated him. Being endowed with such 
power, why did he not use it to his own profit and 
agegrandizement? Such quixotic motives were in- 
comprehensible to his associates. So they always sus- 
pected him and stood a little aloof from him. The 
young fellow was as sensitive as he was strong, and this 
baffling inability to make a noble use of his power 
finally broke his heart and ended in his self-destruc- 
tion. 

It is a haunting kind of story. The tale itself is 
engrossing enough; but the more the allegorical mean- 
ing of it dawns upon the reader the more it grips heart 
and imagination. The author seems to be laughing 
sardonically in his sleeve at the vanity, foolishness 
and futility of men. 

No doubt it is a clever thrust at our passion for 
sheer bigness and power. For the two ideas are al- 
ways identified in the popular mind. Bigness and 
power. This passion for bigness seems to be pecul- 
iarly an American obsession. We worship bigness 
for its own sake. We have not yet grown thought- 
ful enough to consider just why we want to be big. 
We are still in that adolescent stage of our develop- 
ment where bigness simply as such seems a desirable 
end in itself. Perhaps it is a kind of compensation 
for an inferiority complex. I go to a convention 
wearing a badge with D-E-T-R-O-I-T on it in big 
letters. Somehow the fact that I am from a big city 


*Address at the Iowa Universalist Convention. 


seems to give me added importance. The man besid, 
me from Waterloo or Punkin Center is probably ir 
trinsically a better man than I am. And the mor 
keenly I am aware of that down in the bottom of m 

mind, the more lovingly I fondle my badge with De 
troit written on it. I am from the bigger town, so. 
must be the bigger man. And the newspaper ré 
porters, typically American in this regard, take mj, 
badge’s word for it and say something about me i} 
writing up the meeting, quite overlooking the modes, §, 
yet equally deserving chap from Waterloo or Punki,§, 
Center. 

Numberless are the symptoms of this curious ol, 
session. Just now we are engrossed with the ne. 
census figures. What a scramble to show that ow 
city has made a big increase in population during th 
last ten years. And what a howl from those centey 
of culture which appear to have lost ground in th) 
regard. Cities that are not content with the showin: 
within their corporate limits insist upon laying o 
what they call metropolitan districts and countir, 
them all in. Every town, village, cross-roads ar/ 
farmhouse within a radius of twenty-five or fifty milt 
is included in our “metropolitan district,’ and 2 
the people there are counted in making up the tot) 
population of our city. It is assumed that there 
virtue or magic in having a great horde of folks hu 
dled within a certain area, no matter what kind 
folks they happen to be. 

Mergers are another symptom of the same al 
ment. Banks and other concerns have been mergit/ 
so fast that one has to, check up every few days « 
learn the latest name of the institution where he hy 
his money on deposit. Again it is a passion for b | 
ness. There was considerable crowing in our new! 
papers when it was announced that a new bank merg 
in Detroit had resulted in the formation of the large) 
concern of the kind between New York and Chica 4 
Previously that distinction had been held by a Clev) 
land bank. And what city does not like to claim i 
biggest store, the biggest factory or the biggest flyi i 
field in the world? It doesn’t prove anything 4 
importance, but we like to brag about it. We shily 
in a kind of reflected glory. Does not the return | 
visitor from Europe feel a thrill of satisfaction — 
saying—very nonchalantly, of course—‘‘Yes, i 
came home on the Leviathan!” 

This is all a natural reaction, for men like to pres! | 
themselves and assume lofty attitudes. They li'| 
to feel themselves identified with big things, ev”) 
when such identification means the total submerger | 
of the individual himself. It is a curious trait, is)! 
it? But—if one must be run down by an automobi) 
who would not prefer that it be a Lincoln rather th# 
a Ford? Lots pleasanter to talk about in the ho 
—if any! 

But no sensible person will dispute the fact th’ 
bigness has certain advantages. We may discow! 
that they are more than outweighed by disadvantagy’ 
But that is beside the point at the moment. Bign® 
does mean power of a sort. Big cities can claim ai’ 
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et the attention they want in Congress and else- 
here. Huge banks and trust companies wield a 
sower which we do not always like to contemplate. 
Great corporations, like General Motors, General 
lectric, United States Steel and American Telephone 
nd Telegraph, exercise a control over our daily lives 
hich is beyond all computation. This is due to the 
simple fact of their bigness. Churches are no excep- 
tion. From the standpoint of one who reckons by 
statistics and annual reports, size and cost of build- 
ings, the big churches are the powerful churches. 
One with a thousand members must be ten times as 
|strong as one with a hundred members. There is no 
denying it, for the figures are right there. And those 
who belong to a big church never feel like apologizing 
for it. And the bigger it is, the more literally you 
‘may construe that expression “‘belong to.’”’ Persons 
are members of a small church, and may count for 
something, if they wish. In a big church they just 
: “belong.’’ Young people who are permitted to select 
‘their own colleges are prone to favor the great uni- 
versities, for no rational reason except that they are 
big and maintain powerful athletic teams, the nebu- 
‘lous assumption being that there is a vague connec- 
| tion somewhere between winning football teams and 
‘an education. But of course education is about the 
ilast thing one thinks about when going to college. 
That usually comes much later, perhaps too late. 
: But a pointed question arises here, and a great 
deal depends upon our answer toit. This strength of 
: bigness, this power of the mass—how is it employed, 
-and to what ends? Does it mobilize behind the spirit 
of progress? Is it intent upon advancement, eagerly 
reaching out for new light? To ask the question is 
to answer it. No. Big parties, big institutions, big 
business, are essentially conservative rather than 
progressive. Their immense power, which is really 
inertia and not kinetic energy at all, is exerted tc keep 
things as they are, or even to revert to a former state. 
There is no urge to advance to new positions, to 
pioneer, to explore, to experiment, to challenge the old 
sanctions lest haply there may be new and better 
things available for human welfare. The whole 
tendency of established majorities is to settle down, 
crystallize and become static. The policy of any 
dominant interest, which in the very nature of the 
ease will be a big interest or it would not be dominant, 
is to be content with things as they are, conserve the 
power and advantage they have won and keep the 
people in their proper places. 

Perhaps it would be more accurate to say that 
the policy of such interests is to keep the prophets and 
fanatics, the seers and idealists, in their proper places. 

They need not worry about the people in general. 
The people are their strongest allies. People in the 
mass are unthinking, inert and static, with all of the 
stubbornness and prejudice that goes with that type 
of mind. The people instinctively support what they 
have been accustomed to, and are very impatient 
with any attempts to relieve their condition, no matter 
how much they may have been suffering on account 
ofit. So, because of this very inertia, this very stub- 
| bornness, this very unwillingness to move, the people, 
_ Paradoxically enough, are the strongest bulwark of the 
| peerests that oppress them and the bitterest foes of 
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the flaming spirits who would offer them liberation. 


If you doubt this all you need do is to challenge 
the complacent majority on any moot question. One 
is perhaps safe enough in Iowa or Michigan in claim- 
ing the right to study the theory of evolution, or even 
to adopt and advocate it. But just try that out in 
Tennessee or Arkansas. You might get away with 
it in Nashville or Little Rock, by the skin of your 
teeth, but out in the country districts you would more 
likely be mobbed or given a certain few hours to take 
yourself out of the neighborhood. The majority 
down there are opposed to evolution. Not because 
they know anything about it, for they don’t; but be- 
cause it is something new, something which the or- 
thodoxy to which they are accustomed has denounced 
as a dangerous and devilish thing, something calcu- 
lated to overthrow the Bible and undermine religion. 
Political liberalism and pacifism fare in much the same 
way in every section of the country. They introduce 
ideas and words new and strange to the masses of the 
people. Because they are new and strange they must 
be dangerous. So down with those who advocate 
such things! What happened to the man who refused 
to buy Liberty Bonds during the war? What hap- 
pens to the man to-day who dares indict or challenge 
our present industrial and economic order on the 
ground of its essentially cruel and inequitable spirit? 
He may not be mobbed or have his barn painted yel- 
low; but even in enlightened Iowa or Michigan people 
will avoid that man, and he will be held under suspi- 
cion as some kind of dangerous anarchist. He has 
collided with popular prejudice and intolerance, and 
what happens to him is just too bad! m 

Now what does this prove? Simply this} that 
the power of big bodies and huge institutions is almost 
wholly inert, and invariably thrown on the side of 
conservatism; and that the tyranny of the majority 
is the worst kind of tyranny on earth, the most in- 
tolerant, the most complacent, and the most impreg- 
nable. As Everett Dean Martin says in “Liberty,” 
that penetrating book just off the press: ‘““Nothing so 
supports us in the delusion of infallibility as the fact 
that all the people around us believe the same thing, 
and crowds are essentially obstinate because each 
member is bolstered up by everybody else about him. 
In such an atmosphere it is difficult for freedom to 
survive.” 

But let us not overlook the fact that conservatism 
has its right and proper function. We owe much to 
the conservative spirit of those who have jealously 
cherished and guarded the ideas, ethics and institu- 
tions which have proved of value in the oncoming 
march of our civilization. They have always marched 
reluctantly and under protest, their instinctive desire 
being to settle down and homestead at each new stop- 
ping-place. But they have always taken good care 
of the luggage—and we should be grateful for that. 
But conservatism is never in need of champions. 
It has a way of taking care of itself. Conservatism 
craves no prophets and is exceedingly impatient of 
idealists. Hence the eager spirits, the seekers, the 
seers, the adventurers, must turn of necessity away 
from this dead force which is inertia, and reach out 
after a totally different manifestation of power. 

This sets us down at the point which I have been 
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driving at from the first. Where do we find the power 
out of which progress comes? How does that power 
function? And what bearing does this have upon the 
Universalist Church, past, present and future? 

The urge of progress always comes out of minori- 
ties, and it lasts just as long as the minority lasts. 
When the minority becomes a majority, it ceases to be 
progressive and invariably becomes conservative. 
But if it tires of being a minority and grows weary in 
spirit, it apes the fashion of the majority and sooner 
or later fades out of the picture. The Democratic 
Party is without power to-day because of that very 
thing. Its leaders grew tired of fighting and being 
whipped four times out of five. They faltered on the 
fundamental issues that once made their party dis- 
tinctive and great. They cast longing eyes at the 
political flesh-pots enjoyed by the triumphant Re- 
publicans, and little by little they began to think, 
talk and act just as the envied Republicans did. 
The result is that now, with the greatest opportunity 
of half a century knocking at its doors, the Democratic 
Party is politically bankrupt just because it has made 
itself a vest-pocket edition of Republicanism. Ex- 
cept for size you can’t tell them apart. 

Is it possible that we in the Universalist Church 
may have blundered in the same way? Have we 
been so eager to be like some of the larger and more 
popular religious bodies that we have become imitators 
of their ways and mere sounding-boards of their 
shibboleths? Have we forgotten our peculiar genius? 


Have we ceased to believe that we have a ministry . 


to the souls of men so unique and imperative that the 
technique of that ministry must be different if it is to 
be effective? It is natural, as we have seen, to want 
to be identified with big things. There is a sense in 
which it would be very gratifying to be able to say, 
“Yes, the Universalist Church is one of the largest in 
the country.”” We would all enjoy that. But I have 
already pointed out the inevitable penalty of bigness. 
It means loss of spiritual leadership and a smug set- 
tling down into a stubborn conformity to things as 
they are. 

But if we have been guilty of striving for bigness 
through mere imitation, we have failed sadly to at- 
tain our objective. Our minority has not thereby 
become a majority, or even an impressive plurality. 
What has happened is this: We have neglected our 
peculiar genius; we have lost our distinctive character 
as a crusading spiritual movement; and as a result 
we have been slowed up, even threatened with ex- 
tinction. Having nothing vital and compelling to 
live for, we are ceasing to live. And this is according 
to a law of nature. 

If continuing to be in the minority is the inevit- 
able price of leadership—and it seems to be—I am 
willing to pay the price. Certainly I shall not forego 
the privilege of leadership just because we are a 
minority. Maybe we are fated always to be small. 
Then let us claim the rich compensation of being 
pioneers. We have pioneered in the past and our in- 
fluence has been incalculable. Three or four years ago, 
during a city-wide interchange of pulpits in Detroit, 
I was assigned to preach in St. Joseph’s Episcopal 
Church. Dean Marquis, a great and choice spirit 
among us, was then rector there; and in announcing 
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me on the Sunday previous he made a significa at 
statement, one he need not have made and would 
not have made had he not been well convinced of its’ 
truth. The Universalist Church, he said, is nu 
merically one of the smallest churches in the country. | 
but its influence in the religious world has not beer 
exceeded by even the greatest. I am eager that dis. 
criminating men shall continue to bear such witn 
But I am sure, to make ourselves worthy of it, we: 
shall have to be not more like the other church 
in fundamental thought and method, but increasing 
more unlike them. 

We must learn to depend not on numbers, im 
portant as numbers may be, but on the penetrating 
thrust of our distinctive message. Mussolini, in one" 
of his latest eruptions, has voiced again the ancien 
fallacy. Right without might, he says, is hopeless 
and futile. Either he is vastly deluded or he is whist: | 
ling to keep up his courage. Every reader of history 
knows that it’s a lie! Right has always eventually, 
prevailed; but right has always had to overcome the 
swaggering might of the world in order to doit. Truth 
is its own spear-point. Whatever your weapon maj J 
be, if it is not so pointed, it will ultimately be shat. 
tered and broken. But, on the other hand, howeve | 
crude and small it may seem to be, if it is pointed wit! ie 
truth it will surely make its way. ; 

So here is the technique for our church to emploa 
Be Universalists. Not merely able to repeat the 
firmations of faith, though we should by all means b 
able to do that. We must be Universalists in tha 
sense that we are friends and brothers of the humar 
race, regardless of color, tongue or creed. We mus® © 
be Universalists in the sense that we have realizew’ W 
that we are children of God and must be unweariedly | 
about the business of demonstrating that truth in the” al 
every-day affairs of life. We must be Universalist) } 
in the sense that we are daily manifesting a large de. 
gree of the wholeness of God—His strength, health)) 7 
wisdom, goodness and love. Let us only be such mei} 
and women as that and we need not concern ourselve’ 
about numbers. Let it only be said of the members’ 
of this church, relatively small group that it is: “See 
that fine man, that lovely woman? They are Uni 
versalists. It must be a wonderful faith to affec’ 
men and women like that.”” That will solve the prob' 
lem of people in our churches. Nothing else wil) 
and nothing else should. I am not concerned wit!)' 
how many come. I am concerned only with wha. 
happens to those who do come. 

There is a story in the Old Testament illustratiny 
this point. It is a very old story, for it has the flavow 
of an ancient time when men were naive and primitiv® | 
in their ideas. David had become faint-hearted iv. 
the face of his foes. He distrusted Israel’s missior 
he doubted that Jehovah’s truth could make its wa 
with only a small tribe of men to fight for it. Hiv 
enemies were numerous and powerful; so David se 
out to make a census in Israel. He must count any 
see whether he had men enough to prevail agains’ 
such fearful opposition. This act, we are told, wa» 
an offense to Jehovah. David would depend upoy! 
numbers rather than upon the truth of God. Si 
Jehovah, through the mouth of his prophet, gay 
David his choice of three forms of punishment! 
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hree years famine, three months as a fugitive before 

is enemies, or three days pestilence. He chose the 
last. As literal history, of course, we can not accept 
this. But as a parable conveying the lesson of the 
hour, it is as clear as day. Those who would go for- 
ward to new spiritual conquests must put their de- 
pendence not in numbers, for numbers never rally 
around the pioneer, but in the strength of the truth 
they cherish. 

Let us do this, then wait patiently for results. 
Results, indeed, are no part of our concern. Perhaps 
this is the hardest lesson of alltolearn. The kingdom 
'of heaven, said the Master, is as if a man should cast 
iseed upon the earth. Then he went away and left it, 
‘went away about his other business. And in due time, 
‘we remember, the harvest grew and was gathered. 
‘This farmer did not go out every morning and dig 


Debunking 


: 

) 3} =a is possible that some Buckle or Lecky of the 
‘Wi &| future may cite humanism as a proof of the 
| m™ —| decadence of the early twentieth century. 


There is no mistaking the fact that for the last 
two decades certain individuals more noisy than 
| numerous have declared themselves to be prophets 
_of a new dispensation that not merely fulfilled but 
abrogated and superseded the past. They have be- 
guiled the innocent and the thoughtless into believing 
that agreement with them is evidence of advanced 
thinking and that not to accept their negations implies 
_ that one is a “‘superstitious moron.” 
Of course all scholars know that in the field of 
_ theology they have offered nothing new. More than 
_two hundred years ago Dr. Samuel Clarke, in his 
famous Boyle Lectures on “The Being and Attributes 
of God,” discussed practically every question that 
| these “advanced” thinkers have raised. 


It is not in the field of theology, however, but in 
philosophy and literature and art that the new hu- 
manists have been most in evidence. Very timely, 
therefore, is a volume* just from the press of Brewer 
and Warren entitled “The Critique of Humanism.” 
If it were the work of middle-aged, medievally-minded 
theists, the humanists themselves would be the first 
to dismiss it as of no consequence. It consists, how- 

_ ever, of a dozen essays by a group of young men mostly 
under thirty, all of whom have already done serious 
work in various fields. It gains further significance 
from the fact that hardly one of them manifests any 
_ interest in the religious aspects of humanism. They 
see in it a deadly dulling of the creative spirit even 
more menacing than the crass materialism of a ma- 
_ ¢hine-ridden civilization, and they do treat it as a 
serious menace. 
m5 “In the midst of enemies, this doctrinal human- 
ism has grown in power. To-day there are humanist 
_ Magazines, humanist publishers, humanist professors 
-™ all the larger universities; there are humanist 
; <Titics, scientists and political thinkers (if not human- 
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*“The Critique of Humanism, a Symposium.”’ Edited by 
. Hartley Grattan. Brewer and Warren, Inc. Price, $3.50. 


up the seed to see if it was growing. Some one said 
of a certain person that he pulled up his good resolu- 
tions every day to see whether they had taken root. 
So they never did take root. We concern ourselves 
fretfully about small congregations and small ac- 
cessions to the church. We look around nervously 
as soon as we have seated ourselves. Why are there 
not more people here? Forget all about that. When 
shall we learn that that is none of our business? Our 
business is to consider the seed that has been sown or 
is being sown. “That was a helpful service and a 
good sermon. I know how I am going to apply that 
this very week. And—I think I know of some one 
else who would like this sort of thing as well as I do. 
I must see that he is here next Sunday.” 
“ “Not by fighting, not by force, but by my spirit!’ 
so the Lord of hosts declares.”’ 


Humanism 


Harold Marshall 


ist artists); and the movement has even enlisted the 
editorial support of the New York Times, which 
doesn’t quite know what it is all about, but which 
feels, somehow, that humanism is safe and reaction- 
anya 

At the very beginning of the book, Hartley Grat- 
tan, its editor, points out that one great difficulty in 
dealing with humanism is that its major prophets, 
such as Irving Babbitt, like Alice Through the Look- 
ingglass, use words to mean anything they want them 
to mean—‘‘Verbomania and Graphomania, the satis- 
faction of naming’’—and the development of a sense of 
personal power in the study of mere words instead of 
realities. 

“What first strikes the reader who has had any 
acquaintance with exact reasoning is the amazing 
looseness with which Mr. Babbitt, as well as all the 
other humanists, employs crucial terms. Around 
each of these terms hangs a heavy fog. There is first 
the word ‘humanist’ itself, which Mr. Babbitt con- 
fesses he has not been able to make clear in a series of 
volumes. Then there is ‘standards.’ Then there is 
‘humanitarianism.’ Finally there is ‘nature,’ with 
its derivatives ‘natural’ and ‘naturalism;’ and these 
terms are used more loosely than any of the others. 
John Stuart Mill once devoted a long essay entirely 
to the confusions and fallacies inherent in various uses 
of the word ‘nature,’ but he might just as well never 
have written so far as Mr. Babbitt is concerned.” 

From various angles, with the audacious irrever- 
ence of youth, C. Hartley Grattan, Edmund Wilson, 
Malcolm Cowley, Henry Hazlitt, Burton Fascoe, 
Allen Tate, Kenneth Burke, Henry Russell Hitch- 
cock, Jr., R. P. Blackmur, John Chamberlain, Bernard 
Bandler II, Yvor Winters, and Lewis Mumford discuss 
the “intellectual snobbery,” the “inadequacy,” the 
“futility,” ete., of Irving Babbitt, Paul Elmer More, 
T.S. Eliot, Norman Foerster, and others. It is quite 
as much the inadequacy as the falsity of the New 
Humanism that moves these young crusaders. “The 
new humanists have asked many of the right questions 
but they have given the wrong answers.” ““They can 
be criticised in theory, first, for their incompleteness 
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as a system of ethics, and second, for their total dis- 
regard of social and economic realities.” 

It will be hard indeed for the most devoted dis- 
ciple of Paul Elmer More to answer the tragic charge 
that “the pity of his life is that though he has set out 
to be a moral teacher one can learn no lesson from him. 
He has said too much and conveyed too little; he has 
fortified his garden and failed to cultivate it... . 
His purpose from the beginning was vague; he has 
followed no line to the end; and one lays down his 
work with the feeling that his great erudition was 
wasted because it was not directed, because it was not 
disciplined to any definite problems or dignified by 
any consuming interests.” 


The Frustration of Christian Aims 
Hugh Stevenson Tigner 


Again, the devil taketh him unto an exceeding high 
mountain, and showeth him all the kingdoms of the 
world, and the glory of them; and he said unto him, Ail 
these things will I give thee, if thou wilt fall down and 
worship me. Matthew 4 : 8-9. 


S)HIS sentence describes a crucial experience 
‘| which is common to a number of situations. 
It describes an experience which every one 

aE who devotes his life to some lofty purpose or 
some high ethical aim must undergo, for inevitably 
this high aim is going to cut across the path of some 
selfish interest, and when it does this selfish interest 
is going to make an effort to thwart the purpose which 
is interfering with it. For example, if some one de- 
cides that he is going to devote his life to the abolition 
of international war, and if he begins to achieve enough 
success in this high direction.so that the manufacturers 
of armor plates for battleships feel that their profits 
are threatened thereby, these armament makers are 


going to do something to frustrate the aims of this ~ 


person. 

This sentence describes, also, the inevitable ex- 
perience which every institution and every organiza- 
tion devoted to some phase of public welfare must 
undergo. For the common good is always opposed 
to the good of some selfish interest; and this selfish 
interest is going to try its best to thwart the higher 
aims. We all know that this is a thing which is 
continually going on in the case of our local, state, 
and national governments. Special interests are 
trying to get control, trying to turn aside and ditch 
the aim which is set on achieving good for all. 

But perhaps this text is most applicable as re- 
gards those aims which we call Christianity which the 
institution of the Christian Church proposes to 
achieve, and it is the frustration of these aims which 
I shall ask you to consider with me. 


I 


The Christian Church is an organization which 
has for its aim the formation of a human society 
welded into a harmonious whole by mutual good-will, 
and to set up the highest ethical good in the relations 
of men with each other. It looks toward a society 
wherein the supreme emphasis is placed, not upon 
such popular objects as wealth and power over one’s 
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Seldom has a more devastating piece of criticis: | fs 
appeared, or a more needed one. It does not attempi i \ 
(except by indirection) to set up any new system, jae 
though some essays carry far in their constructive 
thinking. But it does challenge us to face the fact a 
that “‘the real problem of life, both for men and so- il 
cieties, is to keep the organism and the environment, - 
the inner world and the outer, the personality and its! 
creative source, in the state of tension wherein growth 
and renewal may continuously take place.” ae 
Perhaps not in a long time has a volume appeared i 
which ought to be more eagerly read by every young -@: 
minister who seeks to think through and not merely) Ms 
think at problems, new in form but old in content. = 


fellows, but upon human personality, a society which! 
places more value on the human elements in a situa-— 
tion than upon any other elements. As Isaiah ex- 
pressed it, the Christian Church is interested in loosen- » 
ing “all that fetters men unfairly.” It is desirous: ¥ 
of liberating them from the various burdens which: 
crush them, from the things which mar and warp and ; 
cramp and snarl their lives. 1 

Now it is at once apparent that an institution | 
which has for its purpose in life such a one as this is: 
going to be a decided bother to all forms of selfish ! 
interests. And since it so happens that we do have: 
among us a number of special privilege seekers, it is” 
quite to be expected that the more influential of these! 
interests are going to constitute a most serious menace | 
to Christian aims. Using the figure in our text, they- 1 
are going to play the devil with the Christian Church. 7 
So let us take this matter up at once by asking our-! 
selves what the dominant selfish interests of our’) 


edly be. naming some of the diabolical enemies of» 
Christ. Well, what are these most conspicuous in-/ 
terests? Without any question, two of them are | 
nationalism and modern business. q 

Let us begin with nationalism. Historians ar 
generally agreed that the rise of nationalism has been | 
one of the most significant movements during the 
past one hundred and fifty years, and Bertrand Russell 
has called it the strongest passion in the modern | 
world. Nationalism is the doctrine which maintains 
that each nation is a sovereign unit, that this sovereign - 
unit has the right to control as absolutely as is prac- 
ticable the lives of its citizens in furthering national | 
prestige, and to inflict its will on any outsiders to the | 
limit of its military might. Always clothing this | 
doctrine is some kind of monstrous conceit, such as” 
that expressed by a noted American diplomat who- 
said that “God has yet made nothing or nobody equal _ 
to the American people, and I don’t think He ever 
will or can.’ 

It.is obvious that such a doctrine as nationalism 
is at odds with the aims of Christianity on every 
point, and therefore it is inevitable that this powerful | 
sectional interest should exert its influence to undo the ~ 
church, and if possible to corrupt it for its own use. 
Nationalists have attempted to do this in two dif- 


a; 


} 
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ferent ways. In the first place, they have taken 
state action, or coercive steps, against the church. 
Peter the Great, an ardent nationalist of the eight- 
eenth century, simply converted the Russian Church 
into a state department, and the succeeding czars 
| forced it to serve as an organ for maintaining their 
oppressive absolutist regime. That is the reason why 
the new Russian Government has been so bitterly 
, opposed to the church, because it represents part of 
yee old ezarist system and has been definitely an- 
| tagonistic toward all progressive measures. Napoleon 
| Bonaparte also converted the French Church into a 
| department of the state. In our own country, where 
a mixture of church and state is unthinkable, our 
nationalists have succeeded in thwarting the purposes 
_ of Christianity by the passing of the espionage acts 
_ during the World War. These acts make it a serious 
offense for any one to utter any sort of language which 
_ may be construed as expressing disfavor toward any 
_ war in which the United States is engaged, or toward 
any act of the United States Government when that 
_ government is at war. What this means for the 
_ Christian Church may be inferred from the case of the 
Rey. Clarence H. Waldron of Windsor, Vermont, 
who during the recent war was charged with having 
_ handed to five persons, among whom were a woman, 
a clergyman, and two men over military age, a pam- 
| phlet to show where he stood on the issue of the war. 
The pamphlet said in very ordinary language that, 


while the author would not say that it was wrong “‘for 
a nation to go to war to preserve its interests,” he 
would say that it was wrong for a Christian to do so. 
Mr. Waldron was sentenced to fifteen years in 
prison. 
The second method which nationalists have em- 
_ ployed to thwart the aims of Christianity is to inter- 
pret religion in national terms. The Russian Church, 
: reduced to a handmaid of the Czar, taught its people 
that absolute and unquestioning obedience to the 
Little Father was the highest Christian virtue. The 
shrewd Napoleon Bonaparte not only made the 
French Church an organization under his thumb, but 
he also prepared a catechism for religious instruction. 
Here is an excerpt from it: 

. Question: What are the duties of Christians toward 
those who govern them, and what in particular are our 
duties toward Napoleon I, our emperor? 

Answer: Christians owe to the princes who govern 
. them, and we in particular owe to Napoleon I, our em- 
peror, love, respect, obedience, fidelity, military ser- 
vice, and the taxes levied for the preservation and de- 
fense of the empire and of histhrone. We also owe him 
fervent prayers for his safety and for the spiritual and 
; _ temporal prosperity of the state. 
. Question: Why are we subject to all these duties 
toward our emperor? 
| Answer: First, because God . . . . has, by loading 
our emperor with gifts both in peace and war, estab- 
; lished him as our sovereign and made him the agent of 
His power and His image upon earth. To honor and 
serve our emperor, therefore, is to honor and serve God 
Himself. Secondly, because our Lord Jesus Christ him- 
: self, both by his teaching and his example, has taught 
: us what we owe to our sovereign. Even at his very birth 
4 he obeyed the edict of Caesar Augustus; he paid the 
% established tax and while he commanded us to render to 
God those things which belong to God, he also com- 
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manded us to render unto Caesar those things which 
are Caesar’s. 

Question: What must we think of those who are 
wanting in their duties toward our emperor? 

Answer: According to the Apostle Paul, they are 
resisting the order established by God Himself, and 
render themselves worthy of eternal damnation. 


In pre-war Germany, religion was identified with na- 
tionalism. Hegel, the great philosopher,. said: “To 
be moral is to live in accord with the moral tradition 
of one’s country. . . . The state is God on earth.” 
Ritschl, the famous German theologian, dumped his 
religion at the feet of nationalism. He said that 
the state is sovereign, and that since there is no super- 
state to which all others are subject, each nation is 
ethically justified in asserting its own rights whenever 
it honestly believes them to be imperiled. Thus mili- 
tary preparedness becomes the duty of every citizen, 
and the possession of an army and navy strong enough 
to assert any rights to which the nation may reasonably 
lay claim is the proper foundation-stone of foreign 
policy. 

In Turkey, the new nationalist government has re- 
cently issued a series of books entitled ‘Religious 
Lessons for the Children of the Republic,” and here is 
asample of thereligioninthem. One ofthe fundamen+ 
tal elements of the Turkish religion is the giving of 
alms. So the “Religious Lessons for the Children of 
the Republic” put it like this: “The greatest good 
must be done for the fatherland. The fatherland 
ean not be protected by prayers. ... it must be 
protected by arms. . . . Now the greatest strength 
liesin the aeroplanes. A few aeroplanes can devastate 
with five or ten bombs an immense army in,a mo- 


ment. . . . Therefore we ought to give the alms to 
the Aviation Society. . . . this being the most useful 
society.” 


That is what nationalism is constantly trying to 
do to religion, to use it for the promotion of its ag- 
gressive partisanship. Religion often allows itself to 
be thus prostituted because so many religious people 
do not think clearly on this point. They confuse their 
love of country with the doctrine of nationalism. Of 
course it is natural and unavoidable that people 
love their homeland more than any other land. 
That is the place where all their affections are rooted. 
In most cases that is the only place they know much 
about. But love of country and nationalism are two 
very different things. Whenever some one says that 
his people are in every respect superior to all other 
peoples, that God has made nobody equal to them, and 
can make nobody equal to them—that is not love of 
country, but contemptible conceit and hopeless ig- 
norance. It is nationalism. When some one says 
that military preparedness is the duty of every citizen 
and that the proper foundation-stone of foreign 
policy is the maintenance of an army and navy so 
strong that the state can assert its will wherever and 
whenever it chooses—that is not love of country, but 
love of murder. It is nationalism. There is cer- 
tainly no conflict between love of country and Chris- 
tianity, any more than there is a conflict between 
love of one’s home and friends and Christianity. 
But there is a conflict between nationalism and Chris- 
tianity at every point, and it is this powerful interest 
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which constitutes one of the most dangerous enemies 
to the modern Christian Church. Let us be on our 
guard lest it get us. 

II 

A second form of the devil trying to thwart the 
purposes of Christianity is to be found in modern 
business. Now do not misunderstand me in the use 
of this term. ‘“‘Modern business” is not an, exact 
phrase, but I can think of none better. By that term 
of course I do not mean all the business carried on in 
modern times, nor any particular line of business. I 
am thinking of a certain quality of business which is, 
in a sense, peculiar to our age, and perhaps typical 
of it. I am thinking of the business which has been 
made possible by the new social and mechanical de- 
velopments of modern times, by the new processes of 
manufacturing, by our modern financial system, by 
the new means of communication, transportation, 
exchange, etc., and I am thinking of these devices 
employed by the profit motive, when I use the term 
“modern business.” In so far as any business activity 
is dominated by the money interest, 7. e., in so far as 
it writes the dollar mark in front of humanity rather 
than behind it, it is opposed to the aims of the Christian 
Church, because Christianity puts humanity ahead 
of cash and decrees that nothing under the heavens 
is worthy of being considered before it. So it is at 
once clear that the selfish interests of business are 
going to make efforts to thwart the purposes of the 
church. 

Now those who are primarily interested in profits 
have, at some times and in some places, resorted to 
rather bold means of frustrating the aims of Chris- 
tianity. There are a few churches in this country 
where it is specified that the minister shall not mention 
certain subjects in the pulpit. There are also cases 
wherein companies which engage in extensive foreign 
trade have made use of the missionaries in promoting 
their interests. This has been notably true in South 
Africa. 'The natives tell the story in this way: ““When 
the white man came to South Africa, he had the Bible, 
and we had the land; now we have the Bible and he 
has the land.”’ What happened was that the traders 
followed the missionaries and used religion as a smoke 
screen under which they carried on their confiscatory 
campaign. The missionaries were blinded to the 
issue of social ethics in the situation by the financial 
support which the traders gave them, by their lack 
of genuine respect for the personalities of the black 
people, and by their feeling of general superiority. 
While the missionaries were talking a harmless theol- 
ogy the traders were busying themselves with worldly 
interests and getting hold of the rich farms, mines and 
forests. 

Then there is at least one notable case wherein 
the business interests have put out a piece of propa- 
ganda as surprising as anything the nationalists have 
ever done in that line. The head of a large American 
advertising company has written a book purporting 
to discover “‘the real Jesus,” under the title ‘The 
Man Nobody Knows;” and the book bears out its 
title very well, for the author has either the ignorance 
or the audacity to overlook completely every ethical 
principle which Jesus expounded. The chapters in 
this astonishing work are entitled “The Executive,” 


“The Outdoor Man,” “The Sociable Man,” “Hist 
Method,” “‘His Advertisements,” “The Founder of» 
Modern Business,” and the last chapter I shall not 
name because it would be misleading. The proposi- 
tions in these pages are that Jesus was an expert 
business administrator, a ladies’ man, the most popu-“ 
lar dinner guest in Jerusalem at one time, an em- 
ployer of the principles of modern salesmanship, a 
master advertiser whose fame has endured through | 
the centuries largely because of his genius for speaking /j 
in graphic headlines, and, lastly, the founder of modern) 
business. 

But these efforts of Mammon to take the arrows» 
away from the Christian Church and leave that in- || 
stitution with only the harmless bow, do not, I believe, 
represent the most dangerous menace to Christian © 
aims. They are entirely too raw. They are not 
subtle enough. There is, however, a method which - 
the selfish interests of society freely and effectively 
use which has the dangerous characteristic of gliding . 
through the grass. And that is the attempt to force ' td 
upon the Christian Church ‘the philosophy of in- |Win 
dividualism—+. e., the doctrine which says that this | 
is my own private affair, and that is yours; so let us ° 
not meddle with each other’s activities, and we will || 
get along together in harmony. If you. don’t examine |) 


mon sense; but it is about the most undoing thing that i 
the Christian Church could possibly adopt. 
philosophy which is beneficial to all forms of selfish- 
ness, because it makes no protests against such ac-— 
tivities. It is the philosophy which selfish interests © 
are ever trying to force upon the church. It is the | 
philosophy which the traders urged on the mission-— 
aries in South Africa. It is the philosophy of na- 
tionalists like Herr Naumann of Germany, who said 
during the World War, ‘‘We do not consult Jesus 
when we are concerned with things which belong to 
the domain of the construction of the state and of 
political economy.”’ No, that is politics, and re- 
ligion should not meddle. It is the philosophy of the 
industrialists who say to the church when, in the name 
of childhood or the under-privileged, it demands some 
reform in the factory system or the wage scale, “This / 
is our business, and you keep out of it.” It is the © 
philosophy of the militarists who say to the church ‘ 
when, in the name of human happiness, it takes a - 
hand in a peace pact or opposes competition in build- 
ing navies, “This is owr business, and you would do : 
well to keep out of it.” 
Congressman Tinkham of Massachusetts has late- * 
ly been before the Senate lobby investigating com- — 
mittee indicting the Federal Council of Churches be-_ 
cause that organization in the past few years has en= | 
deavored to influence public policy on such matters | 
as Japanese exclusion, extraterritoriality in China, + 
the 1927 navy building program, compulsory military 
training, the League of Nations, the World Court, and ' 
labor problems. Representative Tinkham argues + 
that these are essentially secular matters entirely — 
outside the realm of religion. Similar sentiments 
were expressed by Bishop Freeman of the Episcopal 
diocese of Washington, D. C., in his address to the — 
Diocesan Convention of 1929. Bishop Freeman said 
he deeply regretted that the church should dirty its 4 
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hands by dabbling in ‘‘matters economic and politi- 

eal.” “The dictum of Washington, ‘No entangling 
| alliances,’”’ he said, ‘‘may well serve the church in 
: this present critical hour.” 
. Now the fallacy in this line of argument and this 
| point of view is that there is no such thing as a purely 
secular, a purely economic, or a purely political mat- 
: ter. Politics and economics vitally involve human 
life. Mr. Henry Ford’s manufacturing concern is a 
| business proposition, to be sure; but it is also a propo- 
sition which involves directly a very considerable part 
| of the happiness of thousands of persons. The United 
| States tariff legislation is a political and economic 
affair (perhaps more political than economic), but 
' when a 300 per cent duty on French laces throws 
25,000 French lace-makers out of work, as it has done 
' inlate months, this is also a human affair of the gravest 
' sort, and therefore a Christian concern. If those 
great words, such as Justice and Love, to which the 
_ Christian Church has attached itself, mean anything 
at all, they have meaning for political and economic 
affairs. Certainly the Christian Church can not 
_ afford to be side-tracked by this subtle philosophy of 
individualism. Christianity is a lofty plan of human 
behavior. It is deeply concerned with every situa- 
tion which involves human beings. The very mo- 
_ ment that it ceases to be interested in so-called secular 
| affairs it ceases to be a Christian Church and becomes 
-agentleman’s club. 


Ill 


Another selfish interest which always has been, 
and probably always will be, a powerful and danger- 
ous influence in frustrating the aims of Christianity, 

is the deep-seated human desire for an easy and cheap 
self-satisfaction. There is no passion in the human 
' organism stronger than this longing to be illuminated 
with the emotion of “solid comfort,” 7. ¢., feeling 
glorified in what we are and in what we have. 

To be sure there is nothing wrong with the feeling 
of satisfaction. Life would be meaningless without 
it. But the trouble with many of us is that we want 
to arrive at satisfaction without really winning it. 
We want it for nothing. You see, when one gets that 
attitude he closes up forever all his avenues of growth 
and becomes like an oyster shut up in his shell of 
sweet complacency. It is this desire to attain a com- 
fortable and complacent ease in the cheapest and 
quickest way possible which constitutes the grave 
danger to the Christian Church, because it leads 
swiftly and directly to self-satisfied fossilization. 

There is a sentence in the fifth chapter of Jere- 
miah which describes a situation wherein this urge 
has become dominant. “A horrible thing,” he says, 
“an appalling thing, has happened in the land: the 
prophets prophesy falsely, the priests rule at their 
beck and call, and my people love to have it so!’ 
Micah had to decry the same thing in his day. The 
_ prophets, he said, are leading the folk astray, crying 
““All’s welll’ if they get food to eat.”” One of the first 
‘things which this desire for a quick and easy self-satis- 
_ faction accomplishes is to put a padlock on the lips of 
_ truth. Nothing must be said that will disturb. One 
of the traditional sayings of Jesus is, “Ye shall know 
_ the truth, and the truth shall make you free.’”’ Free 
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to do what? Why, free to grow. ‘Truth will enable 
you to get rid of existing evils, because it opens your 
eyes. It will reveal shortcomings so that they may 
be remedied. But folks who are looking for an easy 
self-satisfaction don’t want to grow. The truth, 
instead of freeing them, only makes them angry. 
They will not tolerate being told that their society is 
full of erying wrongs. The prophet in their midst is 
about as free asacourt jester. Forthem the Kingdom 
of God must be an accomplished fact to be gloated 
over, not something to be built by the strenuous 
exercise of moral smew. They demand the soothing 
music of prosperity without the discordant moans 
from the miserable and starving. And what a far cry 
this is from Christ’s aim to set up a reign of justice and 
love among men upon the earth! 

Not only do we see this dangerous enemy of 
Christianity prostituting the function of the preacher, 
but we see it at work in the new movement toward 
estheticism. This movement usually works under 
the smooth title of the effort ‘‘to put more beauty 
into worship.”’ This may sound like a good thing, 
but see what you do when you try to turn Christianity 
into self-conscious art. You pad all its sharp ethical 
points. You soak the Sermon on the Mount in 
esthetic opium. You take the Christianity out of thé 
church and convert it into a retreat from the problems 
and perplexities of life, where the teased spirit of 
modern man can forget itself in a little passing esthetic 
delight induced by the chanting of weird liturgies, 
dusky and mysterious interiors, and flickering forests 
of lighted candles. However delightful this may be, 
it is not Christianity, for it will never hammer a 
sword into a ploughshare, or assist in setting up the 
reign of love and justice on the earth. You can not 
solve the problems of life, or improve the lot of it, by 
forgetting it in the emotional pleasures of estheticism. 
You may be able to make it tolerable that way, but 
if that is the aim I know of nothing that can equal the 
ancient mystery cult of Dionysius. If our religious 
purpose is to give life an emotional ornament we would 
do well to imitate that. 


IV 

The conclusion to all this is simple and pointed. 
It is this: Many, many times in the past Christian 
aims have been frustrated by the selfish interests of 
the society in which they tried to realize themselves. 
Like a river winding through the centuries, the re- 
ligion of Christianity has been colored by the social 
soils through which it has cut, and at times it has been 
positively contaminated with the filth of the sur- 
rounding region. It is the danger of this which Chris- 
tians must ever be on their keenest guard against. 
Christianity must necessarily stand as the severest 
critic of the age in which it lives. Too much popu- 
larity and an absence of opposition from those who 
are pursuing ends contrary to the good of the larger 
community of mankind always arouse a suspicion 
that the Christian Church is not holding strictly to 
its high aim. 

It must ever be borne in mind that Christianity is 
a pattern of human behavior which has for its central 
demand that self-interest shall be identical with com- 
munity-interest. 
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=3|T was my good fortune to have at least a glimpse 

4! of four Institutes at Ferry Beach, arriving 
in time to see the close of the Young People’s 
: Christian Union Institute, participating ac- 
tively with both the Sunday school group and that 
of the Women’s National Missionary Association, 
while a few of the ministers appeared before I had to 
leave. There was more “lapping over” of groups than 
for several years, and, although it may make some 
trouble for the management, it has a most valuable 
result. For, after all, we should not be separate 
groups working for different organizations, but a 
church, in which all organizations have one purpose. 
The ministers are not a class by themselves, but men 
who like to pitch quoits or appear as end men in the 
Minstrel Show just like other men. The young 
people are not a dangerous crowd who want to upset 
all our church stands for, but they, too, love our 
church and wish to see co-operative progress, be- 
lieving that such progress needs what young people 
have to contribute as well as what their elders have 
already accomplished. 

The Mission Circle ladies are not a bunch of poky 
old women who put a damper on everything. They 
can sing as heartily in the dining-room, dance as gaily 
between classes, and act as effectively on Stunt Night, 
as the girls themselves. The General Sunday School 
Association does not stand for the “Sunday school 
stuff’ of cheap jokes, but for the newest thought 
about psychology and religion, the best ways of get- 
ting value out of experience and the great truth that 
we acquire a usable religion by contacts with our fel- 
low men as truly as through the study of text- 
books. 

These are some of the things one discovers if he 
stays long enough at Ferry Beach. 

As each Institute appeals to its own group, so 
each one has its outstanding excellence. 

Which one reaches the highest standard in 
dramatics? That of the Young People’s Christian 
Union. The Rev. L. G. Williams is an expert in 
dramatic productions. He not only contributed to 
the young people his wide experience and his ability 
as a teacher, but most generously also brought cos- 
tumes, hangings, and many devices for scene and 
lighting effects. The production of “The Rubaiyat”’ 
and “The Two-faced Slave’ compared favorably with 
professional performances. 

Which Institute most resembles a school? 
of the General Sunday School Association. 

The Standard Courses with text-books, written 
assignments, and final tests, the personal intercourse 
enabling the student to choose a balanced course, the 
graduation ceremony at which credits are awarded 
and diplomas presented—all give this week a flavor 
of the academic institution. There is even a col- 
lege professor as instructor, with his high-brow vocab- 
ulary, but each day in class he translates that vocabu- 
lary into our common speech, and the student soon 
learns to have no fear of “conditional reflexes,” be- 
cause he finds he has had them all his life! 
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Strenuous athletics on the beach and hours filled |, 
with social activities heighten the impression of school- 
life. With so many other things to do, how do they” 
find time to study? 

In what way does the Women’s National Mis- 
sionary Institute lead all the rest? 

It has the most pep in the dining-room and the 
most complete fellowship between the younger and 
the older groups. You should just hear Camp Cheery § 
sing and ““Table Four’ respond! Nothing equai to 
it among the other groups! 

Every woman knows all the girls and every girl || 
knows all the women! All the gray heads are de- © 
lighted with the thoughtful courtesies they receive, 
and the girls discover ‘that a woman with white hair 
may be a sympathetic confidante and a good sport. § 
Don Manning and Ralph Barth and the rest of the §@, 
boys discover the advantages of a “privileged minor-— ; 
Thy?’ “y 

Of course Ministers’ Week had the largest number H 
of good-looking men! They also ventured on a pro- + 
gram which entitles them to be considered “intel- 
lectually respectable.” I wish I might have at- 
tended every class. ; 

It does make one homesick toleave the sea and |. a 
the pines, the dear friends and the happy tasks, yet -@ ; 
there comes a time when the tinkle of the cow bell ) 
has a stronger appeal than the Quillen dinner-bell, © 
and when it seems desirable to lie down to sleep with- - 
out wondering whether everybody is in and the lights - 4 
all out. 

Ruth Downing wrote us a letter from Japan in 1 
which she said she was looking forward to Ferry Beach 
four years from now. We all look forward to our next 
time at Ferry Beach, and we hope it won’t be foun 
years! 

* * * 


THESE ARE NOT LOST 
The look of sympathy, the gentle word, 
Spoken so low that only angels heard; 
The secret art of pure self-sacrifice, 
Unseen by men, but marked by angel’s eyes— 
These are not lost. 


The sacred music of a tender strain, 
Wrung from a poet’s heart by grief and pain, 
, And chanted timidly, with doubt and fear, 
To busy crowds, who scarcely pause to hear— 
These are not lost. 


The kindly plans devised for others’ good, 


So seldom guessed, so little understood; t 
The quiet, steadfast love that strove to win a 
Some weary wanderer from the ways of sin— 

These are not lost. : 


Not lost, O Lord! for, in Thy city bright, 
Our eyes shall see the past by clearer light, 
And things long hidden from our gaze below, 
Thou wilt reveal, and we shall surely know— : 
These are not lost. 
Anonymous. 
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. The following article has been translated by the 

Advertiser from the manuscript of the student whose 

: experiences it describes. The writer’s bona fides and 

: trustworthiness are vouched for by reliable foreign 
residents; and the editor of the Advertiser is confident 
that the account can be accepted as accurate. 


| gsimee it was branded on my memory. March 15 may not mean 
much to you, Mr. Editor, but when you read what I have writ- 
| ten, you will see what March 15 means to the proletarians of 
Japan. 
} Tt is not my intention to discuss either communism or the 
_ Government’s efforts to control thought. Being a young fellow 
| who was directly involved in the raid of March 15, I am simply 
going to relate part of my personal experience in prison for the 
| information of the higher authorities charged with the extirpa- 
) tion of communism. 
t I was at the time a student of a certain university in Tokyo. 
| I had began during my middle school life to take an interest in 
| social and political questions, and it was in this period that I be- 
gan to feel dissatisiaction from the influence of Russian litera- 
ture to which I devoted myself, and especially of Tolstoy’s and 
Dostoievsky’s doctrines. In consequence I made myself a 
member of the social science movement under student leader- 
ship, 2 movement that had already struck a deep root in stu- 
dent life. 

March 15, 1928, at five in the morning, when I and three 
others were sleeping in the office of a society to which we belonged, 
We were arrested by five detective officers in plain clothes and 
were taken to a police station. The detectives searched the 
place and seized three private letters addressed to me. Just 
before our leaving, one of the detectives said politely that we 
must come to the police office. He observed that we had to be 
there for 2 moment, but the moment meant forty-five days in 
the police station and one year in prison. 

On arrival at the police station, we were thrown into a de- 
tention cell before examination. The cell was familiar. It was 
_ @resort for many leaders of the labor, social and farming move- 
: ments. 

Its size is nearly the same in all police stations—nine feet by 
eight feet. The ceiling is as high as that of Western houses. 
_ There is only one window, seven or eight feet from the ground. 

The cel] at another police station where I was once kept had no 
_ opening except the doorway. 
When I was pushed in, I found twenty-three men packed 
‘close in a room of four mats and a half. They were dirty and 
' unkempt. They were more like badly fed bears than human 
beings. The cell smelt of dirt and sweat and was full of stinking 
| . Ina moment or two I began to feel a strong nauseating 
S from a bucket in a corner, and it was with effort that I kept 
being sick. The room was crowded to overflowing, but 
_ there was space for bed-bugs, lice and fleas. I made a passage 
t men crouching on the floor, and seated myself with my 
I ps turned upward. Scarcely had I sat on the floor than 
T felt insects creep over me, my back, around my neck and my 
arms, and I started in spite of my self-control. 
I remained in this disgusting place for three days and three 
Rights. I was taken out of doors once each day, neither for wash- 
g or examination, but to comply with the rule that prisoners 
nust not be kept aiter sunset next day without examination, I 
as taken from the cell and led from the yard entrance to the 
ront door by a detective, and thence back to the cell again. 
Of all police regulations, no provision is so convenient for the 
police authorities as that which permits detention. The police 
authorities are empowered to arrest for restraint men suspected of 
isturbing law and order without charging them with an offense. 
Phe term “suspected of’’ is considered very convenient by police 
men but is indeed inconvenient for the masses, because men sus- 


| 
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' March 15 has come round again. Two years have passed 
| 
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pected are not always guilty. What is the ground for arresting 
a suspected person? It is the arbitrary judgment or discretion 
of police officers. Men present at labor meetings or involved in 
strikes or interested in the election are liable to be confined as 
suspected persons at the discretion of police officers. 

According to the police regulations, detention shall extend 
from the time of capture till the next sunset. When the term 
expires, men under restraint should be set free. Actually they 
are kept in cells four or five days as a regular thing, and often for 
a month or two. Are law officers themselves breakers of the 
law? They are not so foolish, but they know how to slip through 
the meshes. Suspected men are taken out of the cell and set at 
liberty at the back gate and then they are taken round to the 
front gate and re-arrested. It is the custom of obscure officers to 
fabricate a charge that the suspected persons perpetrated an act 
prejudicial to public peace and order, and then to keep them under 
prolonged restraint. They can often be accused of nothing worse 
than breathing the fresh out-door air. There is another method 
for the prolongation of restraint. Arrested men are taken from 
one police station to another. While I was held under restraint 
from March 15 to May 2, I was taken to fifteen police stations. 
I hear that it takes more than seven weeks to go the round of 
every police station within the jurisdiction of the Metropolitan 
Police Board. I can enumerate one by one unfortunate men, ar- 
rested in the March 15 affair or in the April 16 raid, who made a 
round or two of each police station under the control of the Met- 
ropolitan Police Board. Isat three days and nights in the midst 
of offensive smells and breathing stale air all the while. Pris-~ 
oners are.as a rule allowed to wash their faces every morning, 
but at the police station where I was kept under restraint I was 
not allowed to wash even once during forty-five days on the ex- 
cuse of too many prisoners. 

The police station to which I was first taken was notorious 
for the brutal treatment of prisoners. One of the turnkeys who 
was a cavalry reservist was especially barbarous. He carried a 
thick club made of cherry wood, two feet long, and with it he 
habitually struck the prisoners. In some cases a prisoner whom 
he disliked was beaten for no reason but yawning. A man who 
sat beside me was struck with the club on the back, on the head 
and on the limbs, and was at last bound up with heavy chains on 
the charge of resistance, but the charge was false, because the 
man only uttered a few words. This was by no means the worst 
cruelty. Men thrown into the cell for being drunk were stripped 
of their clothes and had buckets of water poured over them. 
In the dead of night, sleepy in spite of the lice and fleas and the 
close, stale air, we were sometimes roused by the sudden noises of 
kicking and by shrieks of pain. Such incidents in prison life are 
not infrequent. When the plaintive cries that Koreans utter 
when they are badly treated, reached our ears through thick 
doors, we felt our blood tingle in our veins from rage, and we 
often beat the door and tried to break it open. The number of 
my fellow prisoners began to decrease from the fourth day and 
yet it was no less than fourteen every day. The thin mat and 
blankets—only one blanket was supplied to each man—were in- 
fested with bed-bugs, lice and other vermin. 

Men under restraint in cells are not permitted to read. 
Three coarse meals a day are served. Boiled rice given to pris- 
oners in prisons is so insipid that it is generally called “‘mosso 
meshi,’’ meaning utterly tasteless. When, however, I was trans- 
ferred from the detention cell, where I had spent six weeks and 
three days, to a prison, how hungrily I devoured that ‘“‘mosso 
meshi’’ with relish and enjoyment. This shows that meals given 
in police cells are as bad as can be, and it should be mentioned that 
food at Tokyo and Osaka is especially notorious. 

It was the remark of an assistant police inspector who ex- 
amined me that a month at the police cell was equivalent to three 
months in prison, but during my subsequent experience in a 
prison, I found that a month of life in the police cells was as 
long, without any exaggeration, as a year in the prison. Judg- 
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ing from my emaciated state, the treatment I suffered at the 
police station was as harsh and cruel as could be. However 
‘ hard-hearted a murderer may be, he will, according to a de- 
tective, confess his crimes, provided restraint extending over 
twenty-nine days is repeated three times, three restraints cover- 
ing eighty-seven days all together. 

What do they do when they examine? They are crafty and 
artful, skilfully trying to trap the suspected persons, or roughly 
handling them to make them confess. Policemen use bamboo- 
swords frequently, make suspected men hold pencils between two 
or three fingers and then press their hands forcibly, causing after 
a little time intolerable pain, or they thrust pieces of bamboo 
under their finger nails, or sometimes tie them up with chains 
suspended from the ceiling so that they can not lie down. Com- 
munists were treated with special harshness. When a friend of 


Labor Sunday 


Religion in a Machine Civilization 


Religion to-day faces no more fundamental problem than 
that of expressing its faith and life, its ideals and its ethical 
principles, in terms relevant to a society dominated by the 
machine. By our conquest of nature and our development 
of power and skill through the machine we have laid the founda- 
tions for general well-being such as the fathers had never dreamt 
of. But the belief that the mere increase in wealth would benefit 
equitably all portions of society has proved to be mistaken. 
The great industrial machine overcomes some limitations in 
modern society, but it accentuates others. It is still an open 
question whether our generation will develop the moral sensitivity 
and the social insight to operate the system we have created so 
that it will bless and not curse us. Our industrial civilization 
has developed with tremendous rapidity. Our modes of thought 
and our ethical ideas have not kept pace. To express our re- 
ligious principles in terms of contemporary society is, therefore, 
particularly difficult and especially urgent. 

The high productive capacity of modern industry has 
created wealth. But it has given us no answer to the problem 
of the distribution of wealth in accordance with the religious 
principles of justice and love. The wealth it has created has 
flowed in undue proportion into the hands of those who own the 
machines. Moreover, profits in stocks have been so large that 
they excited a speculative mania among investors and tempted 
a very large proportion of our people to hope for gain where 
they had made no corresponding contribution to society. While 
in the fall of 1929 the fever of speculation overreached itself and 
resulted in disaster it can not be said that any large number of 
people have through this experience become sensitive to the 
ethical problem involved. 


Profits, Speculation and Unemployment 


Large profits, which prompted the speculation mania, were 
taken from industries which have, except in rare instances, 
made no adequate provision for neutralizing the harmful effects 
of the machine system on the lives of the workers. The high 
productivity of the machine has confronted America with the 
problem of technological unemployment. It has made the 
competitive struggle more intense and has tempted many manu- 
facturers, in the fever of competition, to disregard ordinary 
prudence in production. It has thus multiplied the evils of so- 
called over-production and consequent unemployment. Further- 
more, machine production by transferring skill from the worker 
to the instrument has placed a premium upon youthful stamina 
rather than the experience of age. The result is that middle- 
aged men find it increasingly difficult to secure employment, 
and men over fifty-five find it equally dificult to hold positions. 
No more serious charge can be made against our generation 


*Prepared by the Commission on the Church and Social Ser- 
vice of the Federal Council of the Churches of Christ in America. 


mine came back after examination his face was so distorted that 
I hardly recognized him. The next day I was made to hold a 
pencil between my fingers, while my hand was squeezed by a 
police man with great force. This was repeated for four hours 
till I was faint. 

These facts are open secrets known by everybody engaging 
in the social movement, but in no case was persecution so cruel 


as the torture inflicted upon men involved in the March 15 . 
The = 
police forces are maintained for the elimination of criminal 


affair, the August 10 occurrence and the April 16 incident. 
offenses, but, when those forces are themselves violators of law, 
can criminal offenses be exterminated? 


The doubt comes across my bosom. 


Advertiser, Tokyo, Japan. 


Message, 1930° 


than that it has been socially so blind and morally so callous 
that it has been unwilling to divert sufficient profits of modern 


industry to store up reserves for the protection of the unem- j 


ployed and the security of the aged. It has insisted on the 


rights of property to dividends but has concerned itself too little © 
with the rights of workers to security of employment and to pro- © 


tection in old age. As a result millions who have a just claim 


upon industry have been forced to accept the bread of charity, | 
and multitudes have been thrown as public charges upon the — 


resources of municipalities and states. Moreover, a constant 
army of unemployed workers imperils the living standards of | 
those who have employment by increasing the competition of © 
workers for jobs. 

A recognition on the part of society in general and of in- 
dustry in particular of its obligation to offer willing men a chance 
to work and reasonable security of employment must lead in- 
evitably to the acceptance of the principle of unemployment 


insurance and old age pensions. It may not be the business ji 
of the church to define the application of this principle in specific _ 
terms. But every dictate of religious imagination and common © 
sense forces us to accept this social obligation and to urge those i 
in positions of responsibility to work out its practical applica- i 

; 


tions. 
ae Economic and Religions Problem 


so-called over-production not because every one in our society — 
possesses what he needs, for there are manifestly many families — 
which have not achieved a minimum subsistence standard of © 
living; but because we have not been able to distribute the — 
wealth which industry creates with sufficient equity to givemany | 


i 
problem is faced it becomes immediately apparent ‘that we have | 
€ 


of our workers the opportunity of consuming a reasonable share 


of the total products of industry. While the reduction of hours — 


of work per day and work days per week may help to alleviate 


the unemployment situation, the economic problem of so-called 


over-production can not finally be solved except by securing a 
more equitable distribution of the ever increasing wealth created — 
by the machine. 


any ethical view of society which does not take this problem into 
consideration is unrealistic and unredemptive. 


Any spiritual and ethical view of life which does not deal : | 


with this obvious problem of social justice which modern industry — 
has created can manifestly maintain neither its own self-respect 
nor the respect of society. To deal with such a problem requires 
every resource which religion and education can develop. Re- 
ligion must develop the moral will to right the social wrongs of 
our particular age. Education must develop in people who de- 
sire to lead the good life the imagination and insight to know what 
is implied in the religious life to-day. The church has resources 
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It may not be in the province of the church © 
to suggest detailed plans for the consummation of thisend. But | 


I feel like asking who ~ 
has sown the seeds of communism and political offenses.—Japan _ 
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and obligations for both the religious and educational aspects of 
this problem. 

There is no short cut to the kingdom of God. Increasing 
social and economic complexity makes increasingly difficult 
the realization of Jesus’ ideal of a society in which eminence is 
' achieved by the greatest service. Yet we face no insoluble 
problems. Genuine spiritual consecration and social intelligence 
are equal to the tasks which confront us. It is plain that the 
church must give itself with new vigor and humility to its divine- 
ly appointed task of calling men to repentance that they may 
see the selfishness of their ways, and of guiding their feet on the 
way to the city of God. 


* * * 


MR. JIO AND THE BOY SCOUTS 


He went alone to a strange city less than two years ago. 
To-day he has an enthusiastic young Christian church carrying 
on a useful and varied program in that city. That in brief is 
the story of Mr. Jio, our missionary at Taiku, Korea. 

Mr. Jio has a fine growing church, but he needs a building 
badly. Hear what Dr. Cary, our Japan missionary, has to say 
about his friend, our new Korean worker: 

“Mr. Jio is working in a pitifully inadequate build- 

ing, It is almost impossible to rent anything suitable 

for church purposes. The place he has is a two-story 

house. Its largest room is an eight room mat. (I think 

this is about the size of a ten by tweive room.) Here 

he is trying to work. The Sunday school is well over one 

hundred. They have to use the stairs, the bedrooms, 

and the front entry. While it is practically impossible 

to rent, one can buy or build cheaply. For example, we 

ean have a barrack about twenty by thirty feet with 

the land it will stand on for $500. If there is any possi- 

bility of getting this we want it—and we want it by Oc- 

tober Ist, or it will be too Jate this year.” 


‘+ Im the picture here you see Mr. Jio and his troop of Boy 
_ Seouts—the first Boy Scout troop in Taiku, Korea. It would be 
a fine thing if all the Boy Scouts of Universalist churches and 
_ church schools would help this Scout Master and his Scouts to 
_ get the building they so much need for their Sunday school. A 
thousand Boy Scouts each earning fifty cents for this cause 
would raise the five hundred dollars needed. How about this 

r a September project, Scouts and Scout Masters? Your 

rother Scouts across the world have not asked for your help, but 

need it. 


AN ATTEMPT AT FINANCIAL BOYCOTT 


The Employing Printers’ Association of America, which 
describes itself as the ‘“American plan independent shop” group 
in the industry, has issued a sharp attack on the Federal Council 
of Churches urging business men to contribute to their local 
churches only in case the latter refuse to support the Federal 
Council of Churches: ‘‘Business men identified with Protestant 
denominations may with excellent reason make their future 
church contributions conditional on the refusal of further sup- 
port to the Federal Council of Churches.” 

* * * 
THE PARABLES OF SAFED THE SAGE 
The Parable of the Telephone 

I have a friend who is a Famous Man, and he writeth Very 
Learned Books. And if I were to find any fault with his Books, 
it would be that they be Too Bookish, but I am not given to 
finding fault. 

And he sate with me in my Study, and we were interrupted 
two or three times by the Telephone. 

And he said, I wonder that thou canst work with a Tele- 
phone in thy Study; for it breaketh in upon thy Meditation, 
and smasheth up thy Trains of Thought. 

And I said, It is sometimes an Annoyance, but otherwise a 
Convenience; and I should be very sorry not to a have a Tele- 
phone, 

And he said, I will not submit that my life shall be made a 
Series of Disconnected Impertinences. d 

And I said, Was not the life of the Lord Jesus such a series? 
For when he was weary and did flee to the desert places for soli- 
tude, they would ring him up. And as he was in the way to 
heal some one, he was subjected to the Disconnected Imperti- 
nence of a touch of his garment’s hem. 

And he said, Nevertheless, I will not dangle my life on the 
end of a wire. 

And he said, Dost thou sup- 
pose that John Wesley could have 
been a Christian if he had had a 
Telephone in his Study? Or that 
Martin Luther could have written 
his Massive Tomes if he had thus 
been at the mercy of everybody’s 
eall! Or that Saint Francis of 
Assisi could ever have risen to 
sainthood under that sort of an- 
noyance? 

And I said, I think John Wes- 
ley could have endured the Tele- 
phone better than he was able to 
endure the interruptions of his 
scolding wife. I have no doubt 
that Martin Luther would now and 
then have cast his Inkstand at the 
Telephone, but he would have had 
one, just the same. And Saint 
Francis, Iam sure, would not only 
have chatted cheerfully, but would 
have been happy in the thought 
that the Little Birds did perch 
along the Wires and the Little 
Flowers did grow along the line of 
the Telephone Poles. 

And he said, I wonder that thou canst write so much and 
be so much interrupted. 

And I said, Whether I write much or little or write well or 
poorly, this must I always have, contact with Human Life. 
My Books are Telephone Messages from men of other genera- 
tions; I ring them up when I want converse with them, and I 
hang them up when I have done. But this I must have, which 
is Stimulating Contact with mine own Generation. And if it 
be Annoying at times, still is it a Vital Connection with Living 
Men, and I need it for mine own soul’s good. 
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What the Religious Weeklies Are Saying 


A CONTRAST 


In the same issue of our morning paper we noticed two 
dispatches on the matter of race relations which were in strik- 
ing contrast. One was from White Plains, N. Y., and stated 
that, after a series of sessions of the directors of the Y. M.C.A., 
it was said to be decided to drop Samuel R. Morsell, Negro 
secretary, from the staff of the ‘“‘Y’’ because the Negro dared to 
reside with a Negro dentist who had bought a home in an ex- 
clusive residential section. . Outraged white residents threatened 
to boycott the community chest unless Morsell was dropped 
or reprimanded. The second despatch was from Reykjavik, 
Iceland, and stated that the manager of the leading hotel in that 
city had asked a Negro to leave the dining-room, but some of the 
guests protested at this action, and a ballot was cast to decide 
the question. By a vote of 338 to 19, the guests voted to per- 
mit Negroes to use the restaurant. 

We make no comment except to wonder whether Reyk- 
javik, Iceland, or White Plains, N. Y., in “‘the land of the free,” 
reveals more of the spirit of Christ.—Reformed Church Messenger. 


* * 


THE FAMILY AND GOOD GOVERNMENT 


The family is the basic unity in all good government. In 
these days when we are hearing much about lawlessness, crime 
waves, disregard for law and other distressing features, it is well 
to remember what Martin Luther said concerning the family as 
the basis of good government. Study carefully his statement, 
which is as follows: ‘“‘What is a city but a collection of houses? 
How then can a city be well governed when there is no govern- 
ment in the separate houses, and neither child nor servant is 
obedient? Likewise, what is a province but a collection of 
cities, towns and villages? When, therefore, the families are 
badly controlled, how can the province be well governed? Where 
father and mother rule badly, and let the children have their 
own way, there neither city, town, village, district, principality, 
kingdom or empire can be well and peacefully governed.”— 


Christian Observer. 
* * 


THAT AVERAGE CHURCH 


Said an aggressive field worker: ‘“The most lamentable failure 
on the part of our denominational leaders is their failure to sense 
the needs of the average church and supply those needs. Great 
effort is made for the development of special groups—on the one 
hand, prospective leaders, like college students, and on the other 
hand, neglected communities, like rural districts in the moun- 
tains—but the average church is left without help in its develop- 
ment and it becomes increasingly ineffective as the world marches 
bynes 

While the first sentence of the preceding paragraph is an 
exact quotation, the remainder is a summary of thoughts pre- 
sented in many letters received by the editor. The feeling is 
widespread that the church as represented by its official repre- 
sentatives is not alive to the situation in the average church 
and so makes no effort to improve that situation. One corre- 
spondent refers particularly to music, pointing out that much 
moziey is spent in the effort to improve church music in places 
where musical culture is already highly developed, but that prac- 
tically nothing is done to help develop worship through music 
in the average small church. Another refers to the innumerable 
costly leaflets setting forth plans and methods which are wholly 
impracticable in that average church. No one objects to earnest 
effort for the further spiritual development of groups already 
highly developed, but the complaint is that no one seems to 
think about the average church, made up of those for whose 
benefit more elementary methods must be used. 

An illustration of overlooking the actual situation in that 
average church is found in a suggestion from an active, earnest 
worker among young people in a great center where all sorts 


and kinds of young people are found. He suggests that every 


church should have in connection with its official group one | 


representative from each of three groups of young people—a 
student, still in high school or college; a young college graduate 
starting in some profession; a youthful representative of the 
industries—of labor. 


representative from each of these groups. 
The object, says our correspondent, would be to have various 
points of view presented. Fine. But the truth is that in the 
average church, except for the modification which grows out of 
dijerences in age, there is practically only one point of view to 


be presented—the point of view of the community. Even the 


young people—who do not move away—are almost certain to 
share that community point of view. 
What is the use of gathering and publishing statistics. un- 


less we make enough use of them to realize that about two- © 


thirds of all Presbyterian churches have less than 200 members 
each and are located in the country or in small towns and, 
therefore, lack a wide variety of types in their membership, 
a sufficient number of trained leaders and many other advan- 
tages? What wonder if many such churches are “stuck in 
the ruts” if practically nothing is done to help them out of the 
ruts? No wonder that many assert that the “‘state of religion” 
is at a low ebb in many such average churches. Recently one 
mail brought three letters from churches in a single state, all 
of the letters expressing the view that said churches were not 


being given the help needed for their development. We do give — 


needed help to exceptional communities, but this is a plea for 
intelligently directed effort to provide for the needs of the average 
church, for only as that is done will the kingdom come. There 
is far too great a distance between the vanguard and the “rank 
and file.”"—Presbyterian Advance. 


* * 


TRUTHS FOR THE TIMES 


Men live too much with facts and too little with truths. 
They know plenty of things that never appeal to the conscience, 
or feed the inner soul. One might conceivably have been every- 
where and know all about the natural world, and yet remain 
miserably orphaned in spirit, and lonely in the midst of multi- 
plicity. The heart demands its satisfactions, while conscience 
must be appeased, and the will directed. The only motives and 
forces that will perform this stimulative and directive work are 
the truths for all times, which are as efficient now as they were in 
the days of the apostles. Such are the statements that God was 
in Christ, reconciling the world to Himself, that sin brings retri- 
bution, that prayer helps in the living of life, that sacrifice is 
divine, and that the pure in heart see God. 


But while these are ageless truths, their special application — 
In certain local areas, and in various © 


may vary from age to age. 
periods of history, the emphasis may be placed more on one idea 
or doctrine than on another. Just now, perhaps, it is the lure 
of the world, and the perils of prosperity, against which the 
preacher must lift up his voice. The office of the Spirit of God 


in quickening men to seek and follow the good needs to be par- — 
ticularly recognized in this age of general secularization. In the © 


ease of different individuals, too, special applications of the old 
doctrines and beliefs are needed—for one the threatening of 


retribution for gross sins, for another the winsome, wooing note : 
of divine love, for another still the attraction of the Logos or ~ 
Word from heaven, representing the philosophic side of Chris- g 


tian doctrine. 


In the cure of souls—and the world is a great hospital—not 


all take the same medicine, or convalesce in the same ways. 


While certain forms of sin—as indulgence of appetites—are : 


endemic in all lands and ages, others, at times, like Sabbath 
breaking, become epidemics. ‘“‘They have not set God before 
them” is the standing condemnation. But for those who have 
left any sensitiveness of soul, any yearning after higher things, 


Such a plan would be most valuable if-— =| 
if the average church could actually have among its officers one ? 
But how many can? 7 
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the old truths, in new settings and services, will yield as sure a 
support as any faiths of our fathers, or staunch, stern apostolic 
ereeds.—Zion’s Herald. 


* * 


A FECKLESS ERRAND 


Canada is having two very interesting visitors at the present 
time. One is the Hon. Clarence Darrow, noted—or should we 
say notorious?—criminal lawyer of the United.States; the other 
is Rev. Dr. Clarence True Wilson, General Secretary of the 
Board of Temperance, Prohibition and Public Morals, of the 
Methodist Episcopal Church. They are each here, we under- 
stand, at the instigation of Collier’s Weekly, and for the specific 
purpose of making a study of the liquor situation in Central 
Canada. What their specific instructions are we have no means 
of knowing. That the purpose of the publishers at whose be- 
hests they have come is that they should make any real dis- 
eoveries as to the effectiveness or otherwise of Canada’s method 
of dealing with the liquor problem is hardly conceivable. The 
general subject is an interesting one at the present moment, 
and these men are sure to write good copy. But every one is 
convinced quite before it happens that Mr. Darrow will find 
altogether in favor of the Canadian system and that Dr. Wilson 
will find quite as strongly against it. 

Surely by this time all reasonably sensible people have 
decided that such methods as these of studying any great social, 
economic and moral problem such as the liquor question are 
about as futile as could be well imagined. In the first place, of 
course, they are not intended to serve such a purpose, and in the 
second place, even with such intention back of them in the most 
sincere and unequivocal way, there isn’t one chance in a thou- 
sand that they could be made to do the thing intended. 

Temperance people have frequently been criticised for 
not accepting without question opportunities to prove the 
worthiness of their cause such as this would give, but the instinct 
which led them to refrain has usually been a very true one.— New 
Outlook (Toronto, Canada). 


Ser it. 


DOES LIKING PEANUTS MAKE YOU AN ELEPHANT? 


Politics, says the old saw, makes strange bedfellows. So 
does ethics. So does education. So does religion. But why 
call two men bedfellows when most of their life is lived apart? 

On one subject you agree with your neighbor, Billson, and 
as to another you have a poor opinion of his intelligence. You 
will go with him to a Prohibition rally, but you wonder how he 
can let himself be seen at a lecture on birth control. 

You would resent being told that because you approve of 
Billson’s views on Prohibition you must therefore be on his side 
of the birth control question. But there are people who will 
by no means let you be for Billson one minute and against him 
the next. You praised Billson once (when he sent a strong letter 
_ on Prohibition to the President), and Billson is a birth-controller. 
So are you. Shame on you! 

Funny, isn’t it? A man happens to believe that Mooney 
and Billings are rotting in a California penitentiary because of 
perjured evidence, and are being punished, not for the crime with 
which they were charged, but for being undesirable citizens. In 
some quarters that belief makes the one who holds it a sym- 
pathizer with lawlessness. 

Or he thinks that, though the Centralia I. W. W. prisoners 
acted foolishly, they were also the victims of war hysteria, com- 
bined with the unscrupulous purposes of the lumber companies. 

If, thinking as he does, one protests against the savage 
punishment meted out to these seven men, he is told, ‘“You are 
standing up for the I. W. W. and against the men who fought 
to make the world safe for democracy.”’ 

Now and then this paper finds it possible to say something 
good about the Roman Catholics. We are in accord with at 
least one item in the published creed of tae K. K. K. We even 
venture to think that the Bolsheviki have an idea or two which 
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might profitably be tried in the United States, especially since 
there is more than a trace of communistic philosophy in the 
teachings of Jesus. 

Nevertheless, we don’t like to have people say that the 
Northwestern is leaning toward Rome, or going Ku Klux, or is in 
the pay of the reds. 

Some time ago, it seemed that we ought to speak out against 
a tendency in certain Prohibition circles to substitute abuse for 
argument, and, soon thereafter, when the Northwestern was under 
discussion at a certain headquarters, it was said’ ‘ ‘Well, we can’t 
count on that paper. You know, it isn’t one of us!”’ 

There is a Scripture about all this—as there is about most 
human experiences. 

“John said, ‘Master, we saw one casting out demons in thy 
name; and we forbade him, because he followeth not us.’ 

“But Jesus said unto him, ‘Forbid him not: for he that 
is not against you is for you.’ ” 

And, associating with them on finely human terms, Jesus 
did not object to be called a friend of publicans and sinners.— 
Northwestern Christian Advocate. 


* = 
AMERICAN CHRISTIANS— HOW MANY AND 
HOW MUCH? 


The statistics of church membership and property in the 
United States, recently published by the Institute of Social 
and Religious Research, have received wide publicity and much 
comment. Of persons over thirteen years old, there are still 
more church members than non-church members. The per 
cent, 55, has not changed in the last twenty years. The cities, 
with 58 per cent, are more religious than the rural communities, 
with 52. (Insert customary comments on decay of country 
church and effects of hard roads, automobiles and tenant farm- 
ing.) There are 212 denominations. (But about 200 of them 
are either numerically negligible or are racial groups withinthe 
larger denominations.) About one-third of the church mem- 
bers, onitting children under thirteen, are Catholics: one-third 
are Methodists and Baptists; and one-third are everything else. 
The amount of capital invested in buildings used for worship 
runs into figures that were unfamiliar until we began to talk 
about war debts; it is $3,800,000,000. The maintenance of local 
churches costs $817,000,000. It appears, therefore, that the 
annual cost of operation of a church is a little more than 20 per 
cent of the cost of the plant. Part of that cost of operation, of 
course, is interest on debt incurred in building. (Insert reflec- 
tions on inevitable tendency to economic conservatism of an 
institution that owns nearly tour billion worth of real estate, 
owes something like a billion or a respectable fraction of that 
amount on mortgages which have to be renewed from time to 
time, and has to raise nearly a billion a year in more or less volun- 
tary gifts from the people who have it.) Property has in- 
creased more rapidly than memnbership—which means nothing 
if the churches understand that they have a service to render 
to those who remain outside of their ranks, but means a good 
deal if it indicates that not many more Christians are spending 
a great deal more money on their own Sunday comfort and 
edification than ten or twenty years ago.—Christian Century. 


* * 


A SURE SAFEGUARD 


Some people, some Congressmen especially, are greatly dis- 
turbed over the supposed danger of Communist propaganda in 
the United States. Though it is not for a moment to be believed 
that the ideas of the Russian Communists are going to sweep this 
country at present, still it is well to be on the safe side and take 
certain precautions. Our suggestion is that soap boxes be pro- 
vided by city authorities in all parks and public meeting places 
and that Communist agitators be invited to mount the rostrums 
and blow of steam. One of the surest safeguards against revo- 
lution in any country is absolute freedom of discussion, compari- 
son of ideas, enlightenment.—T he Christian. 
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Reactions of Our Readers 


SOUND SENSE FROM THE SOUTH 


To the Editor of the Leader : 

Among many good articles in your issue of August 2, there 
are two that refer especially to the South. One of these, ‘‘An 
Adventure in Faith,’”’ is certainly well written and worthy of 
space, as it portrays developments toward a solution of a great 
social problem. However, among your ‘reactions’ there ap- 
pears an item written from Minneapolis under the caption of 
“Race Prejudice.” 

The statements made in this letter are so sweeping in nature 
and villainous in character, that a reply should not be necessary. 
Were it in a Southern publication, it would be better not to 
dignify it with a denial, but the Leader goes into so many sections 
that some of the statements should not go unchallenged. 

The writer says that the recent racial trouble in Texas is a 
disgrace to Texas, and every other Southern state. In that Iam 
inclined to agree. It certainly is needless and uncalled for in 
the twentieth century. However, I wonder if he would appre- 
ciate my saying that the gang rule of Chicago is a disgrace to 
Indiana, Ohio, Minnesota, etc. He states that he has traveled 
through the South and has “‘seen and heard the most vicious 
outrages against the colored race.’”’ It seems that this statement 
needs a little amplification. We would like to know just what 
outrages he has seen and heard. 

Following this is another sweeping statement, “‘I have heard 
so-called Christian people advocate putting the colored people 
back into slavery with all its attendant horrors.’’ The hundreds 
of readers of the Leader who have traveled through this section 
- probably smiled when they read this, but there may be others 
who will accept it. I will emphatically state I seriously doubt 
that he has ever heard any Southerner make this statement. 
Certainly I have never heard such an idea expressed except 
possibly from a person of a very low type. (Perhaps Mr. An- 
drew would tell us with just what class of people he associated 
while in the South.) If I were to visit New England, I would 
expect to be shown some of the places where witches were burned, 
if such places are marked. But I do not think I would come 
back to my people and tell them that the religious people of 
New England favored the return of witch burning. Many old 
slave markets are preserved for their historic interest. 

The serious part of reactions such as this is that they do 
much harm to the very matter they claim to support. The great 
work of such leaders as Booker Washington, Dr. Moton, Dr. 
Carver, and others is seriously handicapped by misleading state- 
ments such as these. Recently a luncheon club in a Southern 
city invited a great Negro scientist as guest and speaker of the 
day. He ate with the club, and then talked to them. 

I am on the editorial staff of an agricultural magazine. 
From time to time we publish stories of Negro farmers along with 
similar stories of white farmers. Many letters have come to us 
commending this attitude. Only one letter of criticism has been 
received. This was from a Southern real estate agent. The 
reason he gave was that he used a number of copies of our maga- 
zine to send to prospective settlers in the Middle West, and that 
they did not like to read Negro stories. Other reactions have 
convinced us that he was wrong, but it is interesting to note that 
this is the only objection that has been advanced. In this work 
we have the active support of Negro educational institutions. 

A few years ago a cultured woman from one of the Northern 
states moved to a small Southern town. She was immediately 
welcomed into the best circles and soon made many friends. 
After a while it became known that she was writing to a Northern 
publication about life in the South. Instead of writing of things 
as she found them she always played on the worn-out subjects 
of ‘‘race prejudice” and ‘‘Southern laziness,” stuff that appeals 
to a certain class with morbid appetites and disregard for the 
truth. This was naturally resented, and she soon moved back, 
and I suppose carried with her a lot of stories on Southern haugh- 
tiness. 


In a typical Southern town where I attended the oldest 
State University in the United States, we were often given the 
privilege of listening to talks made by leading Southern educators 
of the Negro race. These were sometimes held in the chapel. 
In the same town on the most fashionable street lives a Negro 
family almost within a stone’s throw of the old home of a Con- 
federate general who was killed in battle. 

I do not mean by these remarks to claim that the South 
has no race problem, for that would be untrue. 
thought is on the problem, and it is hindered by such deliberate 
misstatements as given in the above mentioned letter. If any 
other section can offer us any advice born of similar trials let 
them give it. But remember it is no longer the proper form to 
tour a section and then go back home and assume a superior air 
by unwarranted vilification. We have many faults, but the 
South has not yet tried to tell the great cities of the East how to 
cope with their foreign-born population, or the Central States 
cities how to control their gangsters. The best people in these 
sections will solve these problems better if we let them alone. 

Let us plead for more understanding in all our problems, 
which I understand would be true Universalism. 

H.E. Woodrut'. 

Opelika, Ala. 


ANOTHER FLARE 


To the Editor of the Leader : 

In good old Texas style Judge Barker replies to my letter 
published in the June issue of the Herald. It seems to be a 
case of ‘Shut up or put up,”’ as they used to say out there. But 
before doing either, I humbly beg the privilege of another word, 
at least. Daniel was thrown into a den of lions, we aretold. I 
slipped in to where I thought there was one, but find there are 
two. However, I have no one to blame but myself, for I did it 
deliberately. 

I shall not be hard on the Judge, for I am not wicked enough 
to harbor the design of so exhausting his nervous resources that 
he can not finish his debate with Mr. Clark. No doubt the 
Judge feels equal to all emergencies. He is an old fighter and 
evidently enjoys it. 

If I am a dodger, as the Judge affirms, I must have learned 
the art some years ago, when I listened to a debate between 
Judge Barker and a gentleman whose name I have forgotten. 
It occurred down in Southern Alabama. I remember distinctly 
there was plenty of dodging during that performance. I must 
have become infected then. 

There is really too much dodging in most debates; and that 
is why they accomplish so little good. Victory, not truth, seems 
to be the main incentive. [Ill-will, not love, is too often en- 
gendered. 

The Judge puts a direct question to me, and I shall give a 
direct, unequivocal answer. ‘‘Do you accept the Bible as an 
authority on Christianity?” I certainly do accept it. To me it 
is the supreme authority, because it appeals to the best in my soul 
and condemns the evil. I trust there is no dodging here. 

And I wish to reiterate the statement made in my previous 
communication, that the Book of Revelation was written at a 
very late date. After its appearance in the church it was a long 
time before it was finally accepted as one of the canonical books 
of the New Testament. Jf Judge Barker will consult the fol- 
lowing authorities, I believe he will be convinced that my position 
is correct: The Standard Dictionary of the Bible, Hastings’ Dic- 
tionary of the Bible, ““The Apocalypse of St. John,’”’ by Professor 
Sweet of Cambridge, ‘‘Gospel Criticism and Historic Christian- 
ity,”’ by Dr. Cone of the Universalist Church, or any other 
prominent modern scholar on dates and authorship of the books 
of the New Testament. Most of these scholars tell us that Reve- 
lation first appeared in the church during the last years of the 


reign of the Roman Emperor Domitian, or about the year ALD: 
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96. This was a quarter of a century after the destruction of 
Jerusalem by Titus. 
Judge Barker seems to be blowing his own horn just a little 
bit when he addresses me as follows: “Brother Chapman, I 
suspect that, by reason of this debate, I have been able to reach 
more people than you will reach with your half-baked ideas in 
years.”’ For a good many years I have desired to know my de- 
fects and find a remedy for them. And now the Judge kindly 
volunteers the information that my ideas are just half-baked, 
but I regret that he offers no remedy. It was Bobby Burns who 
- wrote: 
“OQ wad some power the giftie gie us 
To see oursel’s as others see us! 
It wad from monie a blunder free us, 
And foolish notion.” 


I suppose “half-baked” is just about correct, and that it applies 
toa multitude of men and women. We have plenty of company, 
even out in Texas. 

Once more. The Judge volunteers this statement: ‘‘I have 
not noticed that Brother Chapman has given the editor any 
assistance worthy of note in the last two years. I have not 
heard the drippings of any honey-dew and have missed the table 
set by him and loaded with spiritual food.’”’ I wonder if the 
Judge has not been too busy in his abstract office to hear or ap- 
preciate anything on the outside. Wedded to certain occupa- 
tions, men sometimes cease to appreciate anything else. Their 
business becomes their food and drink. However, this could not 
possibly apply to Judge Barker. I was about to express another 
“half-baked idea.’’ Forgive me. But, in spite of the charge, I 
believe I have been a friend to the editor and the Herald. 

And, finally, I can not recall that I have ever turned my 
churches into clubs—not even debating clubs. It may be vanity 
on my part, if so, I trust I shail be pardoned, but I believe Judge 
Barker would willingly modify some of his statements, if he 
would visit some of the churches [ have helped to build in Georgia, 
the Carolinas and elsewhere; or if he could consult some of my 
friends down there who know the character of my labors. I 
willingly leave it all to them. And perhaps I would have been 
down there still, had it not been for broken health some ten years 
ago. No explanation is necessary to those who know. 

I shall go on propagating my “half-baked ideas” as long as I 
ean move about or get a hearing. I am in love with the faith, 
even though “now we see in a mirror dimly.” - Let’s hope that 
we shall see “‘face to face.” 

Thomas Chapman. 

Cooperstown, N.Y. 


The above letter was sent to both the Universalist Herald 
and the Chrisiian Leader, as both papers have dealt with the 
matter. 

The Editor. 


er: 


A BELOVED CONGREGATIONALIST 
To the Editor of the Leader: 

The Christian Leader of July 19 was an unusually interesting 
‘number. 

There was the timely and scholarly address by Dr. Albion, 
which deserves to be read carefully and re-read by the churches of 
our Lord. Dean McCollester’s article is a helpful review of 
three hundred years of religion in America. I am glad to have 

him eall attention to the contribution made by the colonists 
_of Virginia, Rhode Island, New York and Pennsylvania. Dr. 
_ Fleming’ s article on the place of religious education in foreign 

_ missions is well worth re-reading. 

; Of course the man from Schoharie always has something 

great to say about Cobleskill. 

Thank you for the tribute paid to Dr. Clarence E. Rice in 

the tender, beautiful article, “When the End of the Days Hath 

-Come.”” This morning I read Gen. 25: 7-10, the story of the 
death of Abraham, the friend of God. I read it in the American 
translation. Verse 8 reads, “So Abraham came to his death, 


dying at a ripe old age, an old man, satisfied with life, and he 
was gathered to his people.” 

Thank you for printing a portion of Gladstone’s prayer, 
called so because he loved it, and it was used at the burial of his 
body in Westminster Abbey. 

I like the Episcopal Church because it has given Protestants 
prayers for their dead. I have used this prayer for years, have 
given hundreds of copies to bereaved people, and it has been a 
blessing to many weary souls. A beautiful formof the prayer is 
printed by the Corner Book Store and sold for three cents. 

God give your pen more and more power in helping to glorify 
the name “‘Christian. 


F.E. Emrich. 
Provincetown, Mass. 
* * 
HAVE UNIVERSALISTS ANY RELIGIOUS CON- 
VICTIONS? 


To the Editor of the Leader: 

I was interested in Mr. Pinkham’s letter in a recent issue 
of the Leader. Mr. Pinkham seems honestly to think that the 
fact that he does not believe in personal immortality should 
not bar him from the Universalist ministry. The editor of the 
Leader apparently agrees with him. The question of whether it 
was necessary for a Universalist minister to believe in God was 
also raised in the Leader some time ago. 

I would like to answer these questions by asking some other 
questions. 

Should a belief in an endless hell for all who are not ces 
by the blood of Jesus debar a man from the Universalist ministry? 

Some of our Universalist ministers have received ordination 
also from the Episcopal Church. Is it permissible for these 
brethren to proclaim the Episcopal doctrine of apostolic succes- 
sion from Universalist pulpits? 

Can a Universalist minister be a Christian eee or 
a Theosophist or a Seventh Day Sabbatarian? 

If any of the persons I have mentioned can qualify as Uni- 
versalist ministers, then I will cheerfully give Mr. Pinkham the 
right hand of fellowship. 

A belief in the final harmony of all souls with God is the 
central truth of Universalism. If we have any religious convic- 
tions at ail, that is one of them. 

We Universalists in California believe in God and eternal 
life, even if we are not quite orthodox on the proper way to per- 
form marriage ceremonies. 

L. A. Swan. 

Los Apgeles, Calif. 

* * 


MRS. DAVID STARR JORDAN AND THE D. A. R. 


To the Editor of the Leader: 
The enclosed letter I am taking the liberty of sending you, 
as I feel you will be interested in its contents. 
Arthur M. Soule. 
Harrisville, R. (. 
Letter from Mrs. Jordan 
Dear Mr. Soule: 

Many thanks for your kind letter of July 1 with 
the enclosure from the Christian Leader. The editorial 
does not seem wholly to approve the action of myself 
and associates in resigning from the D. A. R. The fact 
is, however, that our group, as well as some other in- 
dividuals and groups throughout the country, became 
convinced that we were helpless inside the organiza- 
tion and that by getting out we might accomplish a 
little good, at least. From certain reactions in the 
Washington headquarters and elsewhere we have 
reason to believe our judgment correct. I am glad 
to know that you sympathize fully with. our action. 
One can not permanently compromise with one’s con- 
science. 

Sincerely yours, 
Jessie K. Jordan. 
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The Growing Girl at School, Camp 
and College 


The Education of the Modern Girl. 
By yarious authors. With an intro- 
duction by President W. A. Neilson of 
Smith College. (Houghton Mifflin. 
$3.00.) 

Magic Casements. 
(Woman’s Press.) 
The first of these two books, contain- 

ing essays by leaders in the education of 

girls, covers a number of problems that 
arise in the education of girls to-day, 
while the second limits itself to an analysis 
of certain aims and methods developed in 

Y. W. C. A. summer camps. Both are 

valuable, the first more particularly to 

parents, the second to those who are 
concerned with the technical work of 
conducting camps for girls. 

President Neilson pays a tribute to the 
headmistresses of preparatory schools 
which can be fully echoed by those who 
have an equal familiarity with representa- 
tive headmasters: ‘‘We can hardly hope 
for a loftier level of intelligence and in- 
tention than prevails among the head- 
mistresses of these schools.” 

In discussing home influences, academic 
influences, religion in the school program, 
athletics, college, pro and con, the private 
schools and the summer camps, the head- 
mistresses reveal certain common attitudes 
and convictions. They may besummed up 
in the words of Miss Mary A. Elcock of 
Greenwood School, ‘‘The real education 
is not of the mind, but of the heart and 
will.” Further words in the same essay 
continue the thought, ‘“‘We must learn to 
live, not under the domination of external 
things and forces, but conscious of our 
control over them, and of the supreme 
importance of human personality in our- 
selves and in others.”” This is really the 
high theme of the whole book. The wit- 
ness of all the contributors is to the su- 
premacy of good taste, wide interests, in- 
telligent understanding of self and others, 
controlled desires issuing in wholesome 
activity—as the goals of an education 
that is worthy of our girls. 

In “Magic Casements’” there are as- 
sembled detailed descriptions of camp 
programs successfully tried out by Y. W. 
C. A. camps as well as clear, succinct, 
statements of thoroughly progressive edu- 
cational principles. Especially important 
it is in camps that often hold individual 
girls for only a few days that everything 
done and said shall have a meaning, so 
that there be no wasted effort or time. 
The fundamental laws of learning are 
skilfully applied in these projects and at 
the same time the major interest is not in 
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scientific technique for its own sake, but 
in the definite goals that control all effort. 
One statement of these unified goals 
lists them as follows: (1) Some new ex- 
perience to add variety to life. (2) In- 
crease in some skill. (3) New attitudes 
and appreciations. (4) New sense of 
values. (5) Desire for adventurous liv- 
ing. (6) Gain in desire and ability to 
control one’s future. Such goals imply 
the aim of all Y. W. C. A. work, “‘to free 
young women from the standardizing, 
paralyzing, deadening effects of the routine 
and minutely ordered lives which they 
lead for the most part; to make them 
aware of constantly widening social rela- 
tionships . . . . together with the conse- 
quences which they entail; to awaken 
within them the desire to live growing 
lives and to help them find the means of 
growth for themselves.”’ 

This will prove a very suggestive book 
for all who work with girls, whether in 
camps or in schools, churches, and clubs. 

ABE BOS: 


= * 


Songs for Youth 


Mirror of Youth. An Anthology of 
Youth and the Out-of-Doors. By Mari- 
an King. (Longmans. $2.00.) 

Among the many modern collections 
of poetry, here is one that stands the test 
of frequent use, both as a pocket-com- 
panion in the open and as a source of in- 
spiration for groups of young people. 

Miss King does not find modernity of 
temper only in what the twentieth century 
has produced. Her selections range from 
Milton and Shakespeare to Sandburg, 
Katharine Lee Bates, and Rupert Brooke. 
The poems are well grouped under “The 
Great Out-of-Doors,” ‘‘Youth, Love, and 
Adventure,’ “Dreams and Visions,” ‘‘Fan- 
cy, Jest, and Jollity,’’ “Golden Numbers” 
(a religious group), ‘‘When Banners Un- 
furl’ (poems of patriotism, with which 
might well have been mingled some poems 
of world brotherhood), and ‘‘Negro Songs 
and Spirituals.”’ 

A well-printed, companionable book we 
have come to use and enjoy very often, 
and now belatedly acknowledge. 

* * 
Flying Youth 

Wings Around the World. By Baron 
von Koenig-Warthausen. (Putnam. 
$1.75.) 

This is an interesting account of a 
German baron’s flight in a “‘flivver”’ 
(twenty horse power) plane. Starting 
from Berlin in the face of high winds this 
twenty-two year old pilot headed for Mos- 
cow in a successful attempt to capture 
the Hindenburg Cup, a trophy given for 
outstanding flights by German sports- 
men, 


Satisfying a desire to observe strange el 


people in their home environments and 


driven by a wanderlust, this courageous % 


young man followed his Berlin to Moscow 
hop by circling the globe, going from place 
to place as he chose. 


Besides being an instructive travelogue, 2 
“Wings Around the World” tells exactly — 


what can be accomplished in a flivver 
plane. 


horse-power plane, proves to sportsmen 
pilots everywhere that it is practicable to 
own and operate a small airplane. 
undertaken for any scientifie purpose, this 


young pilot’s trip will no doubt help the 


aviation industry by convincing the en- 
thusiast with am average income that he 


too can enjoy the thrills and advantages _ 


awaiting him in this sport. 
Carroll A. Boynton. 
Curtiss-W right Flying Service, 
Portland Airport, 
Scarboro, Me. 


(Our reviewer is a college student who 


has just taken his pilot’s certificate. Lit. ; 


Ed.) 
= * 
A Radical’s Life-Story 
Tents of the Mighty. By Donaid 


Richberg. Foreword by Paul U. Kel- 
logg. (Willett, Clark and Colby. $2.50.) 


Donald Richberg, Chicago lawyer, one 
of the recruits to Progressivism in Roose- 
velt’s days of leadership, ‘‘reviews the 
pageant of his generation” in this story of 
the radical movements of the last two 
decades. The challenge of the social 
gospel according to Roosevelt, of interna- 
tionalism according to Wilson, of La 
Follette’s radicalism as it was heard by a 
young man; the disillusionments of prac- 
tical efforts that represented his response, 
and the positive, mature, and sober con- 
clusions of a veteran in the cause of social 
justice and industrial democracy—all 
these find a vigorous and interesting ex- 
pression. 

Thackeray, writing of Swift, raised the 
question whether one would have enjoyed 
living with Swift! It is hardly a fair 
question.’ And if one is somewhat re- 
pelled by the appearance of egotism which 
marks this autobiography, the story it- 
self is of no less value. Indeed in this 
Mr. Richberg, may be doing himself an 
injustice. It is not easy to tell one’s 
story of one’s participation in great events 
without saying some things that will seem 
to the reader like emphasizing one’s own 
importance! 

Mr. Richberg no longer believes that 
the light he has seen in the sky is the dawn 
of a millennium of social justice. But he 
still sees the light. It is that of knowledge 

(Continued on page 1052) 
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A LETTER FROM DR. HUNTLEY 


Westminster Hotel, 
Chester, England. 
July 13, 1930. 
To the Editor of Search Lights: 

A char-a-bane is the thing. Great 
Britain abounds in them, some small 
and simple, some immense, comfortable 
and equipped with all modern conven- 
jences. Our party has been favored with 
the very best, two motor coaches de luxe, 
fresh from the factories. Each carries 
without crowding twenty-five passengers 
and baggage, gives shelter when shelter 
is desirable and fresh air when fresh air is 
needed, and affords perfect view of the 
scenery on all sides. The average speed, 
made possible because automobiles are 
few and far between, is from thirty to 
thirty-five miles per hour. We are «all 
highly enthusiastic about char-a-banc 
travel, and rejoice that we can have it 
all the way to London. 

It is because we have had the advantage 
of these new and delightful conveyances 
that we have been able in less than a week 
to explore Glasgow and its environs, to 
visit the Burns country, to take the trip 
through the Trossachs, to study Edin- 
burgh, with its ancient and modern mar- 
vels, to visit the Scott country and the 
abbey district, to journey through the 
sublime Cumberland Mountains, to visit 
the Wordsworth-De Quincy-Southey-Ar- 
nold-Ruskin country on the English lakes, 
to see Chester, with its Roman walls and 
exquisite cathedral, and even to get away 
over in Wales to Conway, where the 
medieval castle is among the most thrill- 
ing sights in our experiences. 

Our first wish every morning is that “all 
the friends,’’ including, of course, the 
three hundred and fifty who have made 
our journey possible, might be with us to 
share our great joys. As that is not to be, 
we desire to have them all know that this 
trip surpasses in every way anything that 
we had imagined. The trip across the At- 
Jantic was ideal, with a good boat, cour- 
teous officers, delicious food, perfect weather 
and congenial companions. And since 
then every day has been crowded with 
satisfaction. That, I think, is what our 
dear American partners desire to know. 

Later on, when we are face to face with 
some of them we shall be delighted if we 
_ may tell them about the room in which 

Burns was born, the glories of Loch Lo- 
_ mond, the charming British houses, great 

and small, Sir Walter Scott’s last suit 
and tall hat, the crucifix held by Queen 
4 7 Mary at her execution, Princes Street in 
_ Edinburgh, called the finest in the world, 
| Norman architecture dating back to 1100, 


s tea that is tea, the Queen’s Own Cameron 
Highlander band, the heather glorifying 
the mountains of Scotland and Wales, the 
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CURRENT COIN 

With place, with power, with gold, oh 
ask me not 

With these, my little hour of life to blot. 

A little hour, indeed, and I would fain 

Its moments spend in what is worth the 
pain. 

What traveler would faint through troub- 
lous lands 

To gather what must leave his hands 

The moment that he takes the homeward 
ship? 

Farth’s goods and gauds give every man 
the slip; 

Rut wealth of thought and richer wealth of 
love, 

Must pass for coin, in any realm above. 

The good to others done while here I 
strive 

Is all that shall at last my dying shrive; 

And setting sail, my slight self-conquest’s 
store 

Is all my freight, if I shall come to shore. 

James West. 


charming children who wonder at us and 
respond to our friendly advices—and 
thousands of other items stamped indel- 
ibly on our memories and destined to make 
us richer as long as we live. What a 
jumble, do you say? Yes, but we are 
trying to assimilate it in some intelligent 
and systematic way. 

To all who are happy in our happiness, 
we send most affectionate greetings. 

Loyally, 
George E. Huntley. 


* * 


SAVING A CHILD FOR CHINA 


A woman who has lived long in China 
sends us the following story which she 
knows to be absolutely true. Not every 
child saved by China Child Welfare will 
become so useful a citizen, but to give one 
or two such to a struggling republic is a 
service whose value can not be overes- 
timated. 

“There was, sixty years ago, in an in- 
terior province of China, an aristocratic 
family by the name of Wang. The father, 
an opium smoker, had squandered his 
fortune and died, leaving his dainty wife 
and little son in abject poverty. Unable 
to support herself and son, the little widow 
suggested walking up to the nearest sea- 
port, in hopes of being able to secure food 
and work. Unaccustomed to walking, 
with her wee, bound feet, the trip took ten 
dreary days, and as the two reached the 
distant city, they both sank-down, utterly 
exhausted, just inside the city gates. The 
mother told her son that they must die, 
as her store of strength was entirely spent. 
Just then a passing soldier chanced to see 
the two, and, being struck by the fine face 
of the little lad, asked why they lay there 
as dead. The mother told her hopeless 
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story, and the soldier careiessly replied: 
“Why don’t you go to the foreign devil on 
the hill? I hear he is full of good work 
and especially kind to children.’ 

“The widow and her son. got slowly to 
their feet and started towards the white 
church tower on a near-by hill. Reaching 
there, the missionary and his wife gave 
themseives to the comfort of the two starv- 
ing and weary strangers. The little boy 
was placed in schoo1, and a position as 
nurse found for the mother in an American 
famiry in the community. The lad proved 
a brilliant pupil and finally graduated with 
highest honors from a mission college. 
He married an educated Christian girl 
and their home was an exceedingly happy 
one. Mr. Wang served as professor of 
mathematics for several years and then 
went into the real estate business. He 
showed singular talent in this line and 
soon amassed a very comfortable fortune. 
His first thought was for his mother, who 
had remained in the same family through 
all the years, and for her bravery when she 
woke and found her mistress’ home in 
flames, she had received a gold medal. 
The mother stopped her work and made 
her son’s home her own, and when she 
passed on, the son built a clinic for mothers 
and children in her honor. 

“For years, Mr. Wang gave three-tenths 
of his income to the church, one for his 
mother, one for his wife and one for him- 
self. Then, one day, he appeared at the 
home of the missionary who had befriended 
him and his mother, and quietly handed 
over the principal and compound interest 
for his fifteen years of schooling. 

“Hearing of a Chinese church to be 
built in the capital of his province, he 
gave $30,000 Mexican towards this worthy 
object. Several years later, he donated 
a splendid Y. M. C. A. to the city in which 
he lived. 

“To-day this courteous gentleman, 
with a face which shows in every lineament 
his beautiful, unselfish life, will be found 
in the simplest gown, living in a very or- 
dinary house, owning not even a rickshaw 
when all his friends have motors, ever 
ready to heip wherever a special call for 
need is sounded. 

“For years he sent all over the province, 
trying to find the soldier who suggested 
that he and his mother go to the little 
church for help, but the soldier was never 
found. 

“It is a far ery from the little beggar 
lad to the distinguished citizen whom all 
his friends and fellow citizens delight to 
honor and whose every thought is for the 
good of his countrymen.” 

* * 

He who is plenteously provided for 
from within, needs but little from without. 
—Goethe. 
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Among Our Churches 


Church News 


PERSONALS 


Both Rey. G. Campbell Morgan, writ- 
ing in the Presbyterian Advance of Nash- 
ville, Tenn., and Rev. B. A. Abbott, writ- 
ing in the Christian Evangelist of St. Louis, 
of which he is editor, call Dr. Joseph Fort 
Newton to account for statements in his 
recent sermon, ‘‘The Crisis of Christ,” 
especially the assumption in his opening 
paragraph that Jesus was disappointed or 
mistaken in his first outlook upon his 
mission. 


Rey. and Mrs. John Fitzgerald of North 
Carolina have been spending a few weeks 
in Peekskill, N. Y., the former home of 
Mrs. Fitzgerald. 


Dr. and Mrs. John W. Rowlett, co- 
pastors of the Shinn Memorial Church in 
Chattanooga, Tenn., are spending the 
month of August in Georgia. 


Mr. and Mrs. Ray LeMoyne Peacock 
have issued invitations to the marriage 
of their daughter, Ruth Cornelia, to Rev. 
Lyman Achenbach. The ceremony will 
take place in the Universalist church in 
Auburn, N. Y., August 16, and Mr. and 
Mrs. Achenbach will be at home at 42 
North Main Street, Carthage, N. Y., after 
Sept. 1. 


Mrs. Hendrik Vossema, of whose in- 
juries from being run over by an automobile 
we spoke last week, is slowly recovering 
at her home in Medford. She is not yet 
able to be removed to her country place 
in New Hampshire. No bones were 
broken, but the wheels of the automobile 
passed over both of her legs. 


Rev. Otis F. Alvord of Friendship, 
New York, who has been supplying the 
pulpits in Orleans and Eastham, Mass., 
during the month of July, has received a 
call to the pastorate of these two churches. 
It is expected that Mr. Alvord will accept 
and begin his new work on October first. 


Rey. Asa Mayo Bradley of Kingston, 
N. H., and Mrs. Elizabeth Webster were 
married at the Universalist parsonage in 
Newfields July 6. Rev. F. L. Payson per- 
formed the ceremony. 


Dr. Frank W. Merrick of Beverly will 
soon take his vacation at his old home, 
Beaver Meadow Farm, Holland Patent, 
N. Y., going there about Aug. 18. The 
committee in charge of the Old Home Day 
arrangements for the celebration for the 
town of Steuben, Dr. Merrick’s native 
town, has invited him to give the address 
on that occasion in the Methodist church, 
Aug. 23. His subject will be, ““The Old 
Farm Home in the New Day.”’ The town 
is a distinctly rural one, and is well known 
from the fact that a large part of the town 
was given to Baron Steuben, Washing- 
ton’s Inspector General in the Revolu- 


and Interests 


tionary Army, as a reward for the Baron’s 
invaluable services. His place of burial 
in the town is visited by thousands every 
year. Onthe occasion of the Tercentenary 
celebration in Danvers, Dr. Merrick gave 
the sermon introducing the week of events. 


Mrs. Miriam Knox and Miss Olive J. 
Wright of Washington, D. C., called at 
Headquarters Aug. 8. 


* * 


OUR LIBRARY DESK 
(Continued from page 1050) 
claiming direction over our complex social 
and industrial relationships. The pro- 
gressive leadership of our time he finds in 
the men ‘‘who know something about the 
sociology and biology which are essential 
to intelligent living.’”’ Donald Richberg 
knows there will be a hard fight put up by 
the outworn leadership of industrial mag- 
nates, political nabobs and their large 
following of lawyers (who “will naturally 
continue to urge and to contrive that final 
authority in the state shall be reposed in 
the executors of dead generations instead 
of in their living heirs’). But Platonic 
vision of a commonwealth in which philos- 
ophers (men of knowledge and wisdom) 
shall be kings (men of acknowledged leader- 
ship) brings Mr. Richberg comfort, we 
gather, as he contemplates the wreck and 

ruin of many youthful enthusiasms. 

The illustrations are too reminiscent of 
the comic strips, and the style is some- 
times marred by cheapness. But those 
who begin the book will finish it—and 
they will not quite so easily rest content 
in believing that the crusades of justice 
have all ended with victory. 


H.E.B.S. 
* * 
LAYING THE CORNERSTONE AT 
HARTFORD 


(Continued from page 1026) 
cement which will hold the cornerstone in 
place. As he aided two of the builders in 
setting the block in its proper niche, the 
pastor blessed it to the service of God and 
humanity. With a prayer, closing hymn 
and benediction the exercises ended. 

The new church, of Colonial architecture 
modern and attractive in every detail of its 
construction, will replace the present home 
of the Church of the Redeemer on Asylum 
Avenue. This building, the property of 
the Hartford Fire Insurance Company, will 
soon be torn down to make way for the 
extension of Broad Street to Garden 
Street. 

The auditorium of the new home, with- 
out baleonies other than the one over the 
entrance which will contain the organ and 
suitable space for a chorus, will seat about 
400 persons. 

The memorial organ in the present 
building is to be moved into the new 


structure, and the stained glass windows | 
in the old Asylum Avenue building will 
be built into the new church. The parish 
house will join the home at the rear of the 
chancel, and entrance to the church will 
be so arranged as to admit of two entrances 
and exits from the auditorium.— Hartford 


Courant. 
* * 


AT THE -CLARA BARTON BIRTH- 
PLACE 


For rent Sept. 1, four furnished rooms — 
with bath and electricity in the ell of 
Clara Barton Birthplace, North Oxford, ~ 
Mass. Are you planning your vacation 
in September? If so, here is an oppor- | 
tunity for reai rest at nominal expense in - 
a very beautiful spot. Write to Mrs. | 
Leonard E. Thayer, Main Street, Oxford, | 


Mass., for rates. 
* * 


YOUNG PEOPLE’S WEEK AT FERRY 
BEACH 


Max A. Kapp 


Young People’s Week at Ferry Beach 
was a zestful period of constructive vaca- 
tioning for the sixty unioners who spent 
the week of July 13 at the old beach. The 
days were crowded with the kind of work 
and play that counts in the life of young 
folks, and when the seven days were over, 
many a Ferry Beacher exclaimed: ‘How 
swiftly the time passed! And how hap- 
pily!” 

There was a twenty per cent increase _ 
in registration this year. All Ferry Beach- a} 
ers were asked to co-operate in the plans 
now under way to raise Young People’s ~ 
Week registration up to 125 in the future. — 
It can be done! 

The program of the Institute was ar- — 
ranged under the supervision of Mrs. © 
Dorothy Tilden Spoerl of Orono, Maine, | 
and its administration was in the hands of © 
Rey. Francis W. Gibbs of Fitchburg, Mass., — 
who acted as dean. The courses offered . 
were radically different from those which 
have been taught in the last few years, — 
and they met, on the whole, with the cor- — 
dial approval of the Ferry Beachers. By 
canvass of Institute opinion, the courses 
in psychology and drama seemed to be of 
outstanding value, and the course in 
“How to/Run a Successful Union” a close 
third. All courses were noted as worth 
while. 

The ‘extra-curricular’? activities bill | 
was a varied and impressive affair. On || 
the opening night of the Institute, a “Get 
Acquainted Party” was held at Rowland © 
Hall, under the riotous leadership of — 
Miss Billy Kaupman of Malden, Mass. 
Tuesday night was the traditional ‘‘spree”’ 
at Old Orchard Beach. On Wednesday | 
night the whole atmosphere was changed 
and the: young folks participated in the 
gorgeous spectacle of the pageant, ‘‘The > 
Consecration of Sir Galahad,’”’ under the 


direction of President M. A. Kapp. 
Filing into the dimly lighted hall, where a 
beautiful chapel altar had been erected, 
the spectators sat in perfect silence 
throughout the pageant, and then after 
| singing “Follow the Gleam,’ they went 
| silently to the beach, where a roaring 
eamp-fire invited a song-fest. 

, On the following evening the unioners 
changed again from grave to gay, and 
| presented their version of the 1930 Follies 
_ to a large audience with instantaneous 
success. 

| The high interest in drama, which had 
| marked the entire week, was brought to a 
climax on Friday evening, July 18, when 
Rev. L. Griswold Williams of Reading, Pa., 
presented a dramatic version of the 
“Rubaiyat” of Omar Khayyam, one of the 
most beautiful things that has ever been 
_ done at Ferry Beach. Following this, a 
| one-act play, ‘““The Slave with Two Faces,”’ 
lavishly costumed, competently acted, was 
presented by the unioners, with Miss 
Dorothy MacDonald of Everett, Mass., 
| and Fred Folsom of Pittsfield, Maine, in 
the leading roles. 

On the athletic field the baseball nine 
called the ‘‘Clamdiggers,’’ captained by 
President Kapp, won a dubious champion- 
ship ‘‘by forfeit and by fortune.” But a 
championship of a much higher order was 
won by Howard Niblack of Lynn, Mass. 
when he defeated the best tennis players 
- at the beach to earn the championship 
medal for the year. Niblack is one of three 
Ferry Beachers interested in entering the 
Universalist ministry. 

Saturday morning a mass meeting was 
held at which the Ferry Beachers pledged 
their loyalty to the new president and his 
board, and added nearly one hundred 
dollars to the twenty-four hundred which 
has been raised for Union expenses this 
hext year. 

Filled with lasting memories of new 
friends, thrilled by the contact with new 
and stirring ideas, touched with the inevit- 
able enthusiasm that leaps from Ferry 
Beachers, the unioners departed, promis- 
ing each other, “‘See you at Ferry Beach 
next year.” 


* * 


SERVICES IN NEW HAMPSHIRE 


~ Services were held Aug. 3 in the old 
meeting-house in Kensington under the 
auspices of the New Hampshire Universal- 
ist State Convention, Rev. Asa M. Brad- 
ley of Kingston, superintendent. The 
preacher at the morning services was 
‘Rev. Herbert E. Benton, D. D., minister 
of the Church of the Messiah of Phila- 
_ delphia, and in the afternoon, Rev. Arthur 
A. Blair, minister of the Universalist 
_ church at Orange, Mass. 
_ During the month of August, Univer- 
_ salist services will be held in the old meet- 
-ing-house in Fremont. The preacher 
_ there Aug. 3 was Rev. J. Franklin Babb of 
Haverhill, Mass., and the others for the 
‘remaining Sundays are Rev. Herbert E. 


——_———————————————————— 1 


Benton, D. D., of Philadelphia, Aug. 10; 
Rey. Elbert W. Whippen of Middletown, 
N. Y., Aug. 17; Rev. Arthur A. Blair, D.D., 
of Orange, Mass., Aug. 24; and Rev. 
George A. Riley of Ellsworth, Me., Aug. 
31.—Manchester (N. H.) Union. 
* * 
THE BLACKMER HOME 

So much did the Blackmer Home need 
paint! We had to begin painting even 
before money enough to complete it was 
sent from America. 

It is hard to understand or explain the 
reason for the differences with which 


Japanese and Americans handle any job. 
Painting, commonplace as it may seem in 
America, is interesting and exasperating 
The first item of ex- 
An 


to watch in Japan. 
pense to be considered is the staging. 
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was no other manner by which paint 
could be applied. That was the end of 
that. One might better have told him 
how an airplane was made. He had 
seen many of those, but not a modern way 
of applying paint. 

Three coats of paint were finally put 
on rather satisfactorily, considering that 
the workmen didn’t know how to apply 
paint very well and that the woodwork of 
the Home was badly weathered and 
warped, enough to make it unsafe to burn 
off the old paint. 

The Home looks very restful and clean 
in its new dress of gray with slate trim- 
mings. It reposes quietly and harmoni- 
ously amid the many shaded greens?of 
the garden trees and bushes. It smiles 
its gratitude to every passer-by, and those 


elaborate frame work must be erected all 
around the house before any painting is 
begun at all, and the cost is $70. One 
wouldn’t mind that so much if one could 
use the poles for kindling afterward! But 
no, the staging is taken away when the 
painting is completed and erected at the 
next place at the same cost per erection. 
When we tried to explain to our head 
painter, who is employed by a very reput- 
able, modern firm, the use of the simple 
painter’s swing employed in America, he 
looked at us incredulously and said there 


of us who reside within it feel more thank- 
ful than we can say that a very much 
needed piece of work has been completed. 

The Dojin House, which is creosoted, 
was also in much need of anew coat. The 
expense of the creosote was comparatively 
slight and by making use of the $70 stag- 
ing, we could economize by having it 
touched up at the same time. This we de- 
cided to do. So that now both buildings 
on our compound at 50 Takata, Oimatsu 
Cho, look as new as paint can make them. 

Georgene H. Bowen. 


Notices 


VISITORS TO CAPE COD 


Universalists visiting Cape Cod are invited to 
attend service at the Yarmouthport church, Sun- 
day afternoons at 3.80 o’clock. 

«ok 
CHURCH OF THE REDEMPTION, BOSTON 

Preachers at the Church of the Redemption, Bos- 
ton, for the rest of the summer are as follows: 

Aug. 17, Rev. John D. Brush. 

Aug. 24, Dr. F. C. Leining. 

* o* 
ANCESTORS’ DAY 

The twentieth annual Pilgrimage to the Old Meet- 
ing-house at Langdon, N. H., will be held Sunday, 
Aug. 31, with services both morning and afternoon. 
The speakers will be Rev. A. W. Altenbern of Man- 
chester, N. H., Rev. A. A. Blair of Orange, Mass., 


, 


Rev. Asa M. Bradley, State Superintendent, and 
others. Mr. Robert E. French of Nashua, treas- 
urer of the New Hampshire State Convention, will 
preside at the afternoon session. 
Dinner in the town hall. 
Ca 

UNIVERSALIST NATIONAL MEMORIAL 

CHURCH 


Summer Services 


The Universalist National Memorial Church joins 
in union services with All Souls Unitarian and Mt. 
Pleasant Congregational Churches from Sunday, 
June 22, through Sept. 7, continuing a custom in- 
augurated last summer. The first four services, 
June 22 to July 13, were in the National Memorial 
Church, enabling it to remain open continuously for 
worship until the middle of July. The services from 
July 20 to Aug. 10 were in All Souls Church, and 
from Aug. 17 to Sept. 7 will be in Mt. Pleasant 
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Chureh. Dr. Roger F. Etz will preach on August 31. 
On the Sundays when the services are held else- 
where the National Memorial Church will be open to 
visitors from 1 to 30 p.m. It will also be open week 
days from 9 to1. Universalists visiting Washington 
during the summer will thus have an opportunity to 
visit their other home church. 
ce 
MURRAY GROVE 
Program for 1930 


Aug. 17. Sermon by Rev. Charles Clare Blauvelt. 

Aug. 17. Memorial service by Rev. Robert Tip- 
ton and Rev. Charles Clare Blauvelt. | 

Aug. 23. Get Acquainted party. 

Aug. 24. Sermon by Rev. Josephine B. Folsom. 

Aug. 24-Sept. 1. Institute of the Y. P. C. U., the 
W. N. M.A., the G. S. S. A., and the General Con- 
vention. 

Aug. 30. Banquet of the Y. P. C. U. 

Aug. 30. Masquerade. 

Aug. 31. Sermon by Rev. Dorothy Tilden Spoerl. 

Sept. 1. Boat ride. 

Sept. 1. Closing. 


THE FERRY BEACH SEASON 


Boy Scouts’ Camp—aAug. 16-30. 

Closing Day—Aug. 30. 

Reservations should be secured from Rev. Elmer 
D. Coleord, 1426 West State St., Trenton, N. J. 
Rates are from $15 to $20 per week for board and 
room; rates for children vary according to age. 

Write at once for reservations to secure the best. 

* * 
THE OHIO FELLOWSHIP COMMITTEE 


The Ohio Universalist Fellowship Committee will 
meet at the home of its secretary, Prospect, Ohio, 
at 1.30 p. m., Monday, Sept. 8, for the purpose of 
examining Roscoe A. Walters, candidate for ordina- 
tion to the ministry of the Universalist Church. 
Also for the consideration of any other matters that 
may be presented. 

Sara L. Stoner, Secretary. 


SUMMER SERVICES IN NEW HAMPSHIRE 


Atkinson—Aug. 24, a.m. and p.m. Pienic lunch. 
Preachers, Rev. A. W. Altenbern and Frank B. 
‘Chatterton. 

East Jaffrey—aAll season, a. m., Rev. M. L. Cut- 
der, pastor. 

Fremont—Through August, a. m. 
ers. 

Gorham—August, evenings at Dolly Copp Tour- 
ists’ Camps. Rev. H. A. Markley in charge. 

Kensington—July and August except Aug. 3, 
a. m. Arthur W. Webster, preacher. 

Langdon—Ancestors’ Day, Aug. 31, a. m. and 
p. m. Lunch. Speakers, Rev. A. W. Altenbern 
and Arthur A. Blair. 

East Lempster—July and August, a.m. Preach- 
er, Wiil E. Roberts. 

Manchester—Union services. 

Nashua—Union services. 

Portsmouth—Through the season, Rev. Frank B. 
(Chatterton, pastor. 

West Chesterfield—July and August, a.m. Rev. 
E. R. Watker, preacher. 

Asa M. Bradley, Superintendent. 


Several speak- 


ce 
MINISTERS FOR SUMMER SERVICES IN 
MASSACHUSETTS 


Any church or person in Massachusetts needing 
the services of a minister during July or August, 
should consult the office of the Superintendent, 176 
Newbury Street, Boston, telephone Kenmore 7865. 
‘The Superintendent has a list of available men and 
women. 

ra) 
LOWER WABASH ASSOCIATION 


The 60th annual meeting of the Lower Wabash 
Association of Universalist Churches will be held in 
Beecher City, Ill., Aug. 22, 23 and 24, 1930. Rev. 
Martin M. Hicks of Bingham will preach Friday 
evening. On Saturday afternoon there will be a 
round table discussion: ‘‘What of the Future of 
Rural Churches? Shall. We Go to Community 
‘Church?” Rev. W. D. Harrington of Metropolis 
will preach in the evening. There will be three 
sermons on Sunday, Rev. Ray D. Cranmer of 
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Urbana preaching in the morning, Rev. Carl A. Pol- 
son of Decatur in the afternoon, and Rev. M. M. 
Hicks in the evening. 
mek 
SUMMER SERVICES IN BOSTON 


The union summer services in which the Second 
Church in Boston, the Church of the Disciples and 
Arlington Street Church unite, are held Sundays 
at 11 a. m. in the Arlington Street Church. 

Rev. Ralph J. Baldwin, First Parish in Framing- 
ham, wil be the preacher Aug. 17; Rev. Palfrey 
Perkins, First Unitarian Church, Buffalo, Aug. 24; 
Rev. Alexander Thomson, Congregational Church, 
Canterbury, England, Aug. 31; Rev. Abbott Peter- 
son, First Parish, Brookline, Sept. 7; Rev. George F. 
Patterson, Administrative Vice-President of Amer- 
ican Unitarian Association, Sept. 14; dev. Kenneth 
C. Walker, Sept. 21. 


Obituary 
Mrs. Ella A. Harmon 


Mrs. Ella A. Harmon, widow of Rev. George M. 
Harmon, died at her summer home in Rindge, New 
Hampshire, Sunday morning, Aug. 3. Funeral 
services were held at her home in Rindge Wednesday, 
Aug. 6, and burial was at Adams, Mass. 

She is survived by two daughters, Mrs. Melville 
S. Munro of Tufts College and Mrs. William Cleaves 
of West Rindge, and by four grandchildren, George 
H. Wood of Washington, D. C., Lawrence and Ella 
Munro of Tufts College, and Geraldine Cleaves of 
West Rindge, N. H. 


Mrs. J. F. Smith 


After an illness of five months Mrs. J. F. Smith 
died at her home in Edinburg, Ill., Sunday evening, 
July 27, 1930. She had been a resident of the com- 
munity for sixty years. 

Mary Melvina Woodward was born in Madison 
County near Edwardsville, Ill., on Dee. 17, 1852, 
and when a young girl, moved into the Edinburg 
community to be with her sister. While there she 
met and was married to J. F. Smith, March 18, 1875, 
so that at the time of her death they had been mar- 
ried over fifty-five years. 

Besides her husband there survive the following 
named sons and daughters: Edward M. Smith of 
Chicago, Mrs. H. H. Alexander of Atlanta, Ga., 
and Wm. D. Smith and Mrs. G. Hunter Hill of Edin- 
burg. There are three grandchildren, Frank H. 
Alexander, Amelia Eleanor Smith and Dorothy Jean 
Alexander. 

Mrs. Smith was the last surviving member of a 
family of two brothers and four sisters. 

She was one of the organizers of the Universalist 
church near Edinburg and Sharpsburg, and was a 
loyal member to the time of her death. The funeral 
service was held at this church, conducted by Rev. 
Carl A. Polson of Decatur, Ill., and was attended 
by a large number of friends who have long known 
and loved her for her singularly fine and noble quali- 
ties as a woman, wife and mother. 
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Those attending the funeral from a distance were | | 
Mr. and Mrs. F. H. Alexander, her grandchildren ‘ 
and Chas. E. and Bertram Williams, nephews, from | | 
St. Louis. 

Burial was in the family plot in the Universalist 
cemetery. 


THE BETHANY UNION FOR YOUNG WOME i 


A Universalist Institution 
14 Worcester St., Boston, Mass. 


The managers of the Bethany Union tor Young q 
Women desire to call attention to this organization, — 
which offers the advantages of a comfortable, quiet 
and agreeable home at a low cost for those young 
women with only moderate means of support who 
come to this city for work or study. It is located at 
14 Worcester St., Boston, and is within easy access 
on the elevated trains and surface cars to all parts of | — 
the city. The price of rooms with board, including 
light and heat, is $7.00 per week, for permanent 4 
guests. =) 

During the summer months there are accommo 
dations for women unattended who may wish i» 
visit Boston for a few days at atime. For such tran- ~ 
sients the price is $1.25 a day. : 

For further information please address the Su- 
perintendent, Miss Ruth E. Hersey, 14 Worcester 
St., Boston. ¢ 

For the Board of Managers, 2% 


FRANK A. DEWICK, President 


CHURCH PEWS. ssonioct”Chusch. 


36 pews still remain unsold. These beautiful elm wood 
pews each seat eight persons, are in splendid condition, and 
can be secured at a very reasonable price. 

Write to, MR. RALEIGH DRESSER, 
86 Bloomfield Ave., Hartford, Conn. 
PUBLIC SPEAKING 


Modern Books rustic sexs 


The SPEAKERS LIBRARY, 
(Brightwood Station) Washington, D. C. 


,THE FISK TEACHERS’ ACENCIES 

Boston, 120 Boylston St. Birmingham, 808 Title Bldg. 

New York, 225 Fifth Ave. Kansas City, 1020 McGee St. 

Syracuse, 402 Dillaye Bldg. Spokane, So. 309 WallSt. ¢ 

Philadelphia, 1420 Chestnut St. Portland, 409 Journal Bldg. 

Pittsburgh, 549 Union Trust Bldg. Los Angeles, 548 So. Spring St. 
Send to any address above for circular. 
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Most Useful Citizen of Syracuse.” 


Price $1.50 


Fifty copies specially bound and autographed by Dr. Betts will be sold at five 
dollars each for the benefit of the Ministers’ Pension Fund of the Universalist General , 
Convention, by Rev. Fred C. Leining, D. D., Superintendent of Churches of the New a. 
York State Convention of Universalists, 1410 Bellevue Avenue, Syracuse, New York. 


PUBLISHING 
17& Newbury Street, Boston, Mass. 


UNIVERSALIST 


Forty Fruitful Years 
An Autobiography 
By FREDERICK W., BETTS 


An intimate and revealing story of a great and unique ministry. 
Makes it easy to understand why his fellow-citizens voted him to be ‘‘the 
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CHURCH SUPPLIES 


Responsible Houses 
and 


Reliable Goods 


| 


“CHURCH WINDOWS 
MEMORIAL WINDOWS 


Alfred M. Bell Company 
oY 79 Sudbury St. Boston, Mass. 


Church Furniture 


THE GEORGE W. WISE COMPANY 
289 Congress St., Boston, Mass. 


EDDING 
_ INVITATIONS 


With the appearance of engraving 


WALLACE SPOONER, Printer 
101 Bristol Street :: Boston 


By 


Irene Carrow Rees 


Written especially for young people 
Introduction by Frank Oliver Hall 


Contents 
1, John Arrives. 
2. New Friends Appear. 
8. The Parting of the Ways. 
4, Off the Trail. 
5. Cupid Goes to Church. 
6. John Murray Encounters Univer- 
salists. 
7. The Call of the Spirit. 
8. Universalism and Murray Journey 
Together. 
9. “The Lord Will Provide.’’ 
10. Massachusetts Hears the New Gospel. 
11. One Who Never Turned His Back. 
12. ‘The Old Order Changeth.”’ 
18. The Crest of the Hill. 
14. Across the Border. 


175 pages, illustrated, cloth binding 
Price $1.00 postpaid 
Universalist Publishing House 


CERTIFICATES OF BAPTISM 
AND CHRISTENING 


No. 1. Printed in two colors on best 
paper. To fold in envelope. 60 cents a 
dozen. 


No. 2. A new and tasteful booklet tied 
with ribbon. Designed by Mrs. Perin. 
16 centseach. $1.50 a dozen. 


No. 8. A “Perin” booklet, edition de 
luce. 20 cents each. $2.00 a dozen. 


Universalist Publishing House 
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Educational 


The St. Lawrence University 
Canton, N. Y. 


Dr. Richard Eddy Sykes, President 


COLLEGE OF LETTERS AND SCIENCE 


Courses leading to the Degrees of B. A. and B. S. 
Edwin Lee Hulett, M. A., LL. D., Dean 


THEOLOGICAL SCHOOL 


Courses leading to the Degree of B. D. 
Dr. John Murray Atwood, Dean 


BROOKLYN LAW SCHOOL 


Courses leading to the Degree of LL. B. 
Dr. Wm. Payson Richardson, Dean 


SCHOOL OF AGRICULTURE 


Granting Certificates of Graduation 
Van C. Whittemore, Director 


LIGHT .n1 PEACE 


A Book of Prayers by Dr. C. H. Leonard 


Many years Dean of Crane Theolog- 
ical School, Tufts College. 


Printed on fine paper and exquisitely 
bound in seal brown limp ooze 
leather, stamped in gold. Each 
copy in a box. 


Price $1.00 postpaid 
Also in silk finish cloth, gilt-top, 


Price 75 cents 


Universalist Publishing House 
176 Newbury St., Boston. 


,CHILD’S BIBLE 


GENUINE LEATHER BINDING 
LARGE MINION TYPE Sey .00 
SELF-PRONOUNCING Postpaid 

PES = Palestine 
seq Pictures in 
: Colors 

No. 5415 
Special 
Edition 

FOR BOYS 

AND GIRLS 


the Child’s 


Prepared to Appeal to 
Own Interest with 


Pictures_ which illustrate in natural colors 
scenes and places taken from nature and life 


in the Holy Land as they now exist, 

The text is Self-Pronouncing, by the aid of 
which children _can learn to pronounce the dif- 
ficult SCRIPTURE PROPER NAMES, 


b P Specimen of Tyve 
|'16 But Jésus called themuntohim, 
and said, Suffer little children to 


No. 5415 French Morocco Leather, 
overlapping covers, round corners, red 
under gold edges, head bands and pur- 
ple silk marker, gold titles 


9 


Order of 
Universalist Publishing House 
176 Newbury St., Boston Mass. 


Tufts College 


JOHN A. COUSENS, LL. D. 
President 


ae 
THE SCHOOL OF LIBERAL ARTS 
JACKSON COLLEGE FOR WOMEN 

THE ENGINEERING SCHOOL 
THE GRADUATE SCHOOL 
THE CRANE THEOLOGICAL SCHOOL 
AND, IN BOSTON 
THE MEDICAL AND DENTAL SCHOOLS 


For catalogue, address the Dean of the respect) v~ 
department, or 
The Registrar, Tufts College, Mass. 
P. O. Address for the Medical and Dental Set or 
416 Huntington Ave., Boston, Mass. 


Dean Academy 
FRANKLIN, MASS. 


Dean Academy {s an endowed boarding school 
for young men and young women, offering excep- 
tional advantages for education in every depart- 
ment of broad culture. Its buildings are commodi- 
ous and thoroughly equipped for school work and 
for homelike living. Its courses fit for any college 
or scientific school, and it has courses, also, fitting 
for practical life. A large corps of instructors, able 
and experienced. Courses in Music, Art, and Speak- 
{ng under special instructors. The atmosphere of 
the school is homelike and helpful, and the spirit of 
the students is enthusiastic and loyal. A commodi- 
ous gymnasium with competent instruction provides 
for the physical well-being. The school has a new 
Science building with well-equipped laboratories, a 
domestic science department for girls, admirably 
equipped with an able instructor. Delightfully lo- 
cated in a clean and beautiful New England town. 
The income from a large fund is expended for the 
benefit of the pupils and makes the terms very rea- 
sonable. For catalogue address the Principal, 


ARTHUR W. PEIRCE, Litt. D., 
Franklin, Mase 


Burdett College 


Day and Evening Business Courses 


COURSES: Business Administration, 
Accounting, Executive Secretarial, Steno- 
graphic, Office Management, Normal 
Commercial, Bookkeeping, Finishing. 
Personal attention, able faculty, modern 
equipment, new building. Graduates 
placed. For Catalogue write 

F. H. BURDETT, President 
| 156 Stewart St., Boston Hancock 6300 


Pulpit Gowns 
‘ Choir Gowns 
Caps and Hoods 


Best Quality 


Low Prices 


Universalist Publishing House 
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Crackling 


He had proposed and the girl had turned 
him down. 

“Ah, well,” he sighed dejectedly. “I sup- 
pose I’ll never marry now.” 

The girl couldn’t help laughing a little, 
she was so flattered. 

“You silly boy!’ she said. ‘Because 
T’ve turned you down that doesn’t mean 
that other girls will do the same.” 

“Of course it does,’’ he returned with a 
faint smile. ‘If you won’t have me, who 
will?’”—Answers. 

* * 

Smith was standing before the judge 
for having injured his wife. 

Judge: “You maintain that you threw 
your wife out of the second-story through 
forgetfulness?”’ 

Smith: ‘Yes, we used to live on the’ 
ground floor, and I’d clean forgotten we’d 
moved!”,—Lustige Kolner Zeitung (Col- 
ogne). 

* * 

Clergyman (to Mrs. Jones, whose little 
son has just been christened): ‘‘Oh, Mrs. 
Jones, I have never seen a child that has 
behaved so well at a christening!” 

Mrs. Jones: “‘Well, you see, it’s because 
my husband and I have been practising on 
him with a watering can for a whole week!” 
—Enrolig Timma (Goteburg). 

* = 

An anti-tobacco leaflet says a cannibal 
will not eat the meat of a man who has 
used tobacco. But what of it? Who’s 
going to go without tobacco just to pam- 
per a cannibal?”—Macon (Ga.) Telegraph. 

* * 

Author: “I’m convinced that the pub- 
lishers are in’a conspiracy against me.” 

Friend: “What makes you think so?’ 

Author: ‘‘Ten of them have refused the 
same story.”’—Hxchange. 

* * 

““O, why did I leave home and mother?” 
she sobbed after their first quarrel. 

“Chiefly because your family were too 
stingy to take us in,’ he answered bit- 
terly.— Exchange. 


* * 


H— and Miss went to country 
high-school together in Kansas, and their 
marriage will stop a romance begun be- 
tween them there.—Charlotte (W. Va.) 
Gazette. 

* * 

An American film star has obtained her 
second divorce three months after her 
first. It is understood that the delay 
was due to inclement weather.—Punch. 

* * 

She; ‘‘Anybody would think I was noth- 
ing but a cook in this household.” © 

He: “‘Not after a meal here, my pet.’’— 
Dublin Opinion. 

* * 

Family difficulties lay behind John 
Wright’s attempt to kill himself and then 
swim the Skunk River.—Des Moines 
Register. 
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Rally Day Helps for 1930 


The ‘“Twelve-way” Rally Day Novelty Invitation 
A Double Post Card Folder. 


By twelve brightly colored descrip- 
tive pictures, the steps in the interest- 
ing progress that has attended the de- 
velopment of message-sending methods 
are here illustrated. These informative 
pictures make a novel setting for the ef- 
fective Rally Day invitation. 


Price, $1.50 per hundred. 


pAT DAA 
Fit ses al Fees methods 


andinvite youto meet | 


With ourschodlinitsRally Day Session i 


| Twill give us great pleasure: 
to welcome you there 


The Invitation opened, showing 
twelve pictures of great interest. 


Size, 5 1-2 x 7 inches. 


The ‘‘Mail Man’? Rally Day In- 


vitation Postal 


ee NEXY"SUNDAV? 

14} The Mbilman has something? | 

delightful for You 
“2 | Guess whatitis: itis easy to do, 


= | Yes, youareright! Its a warm 
Bal invitation 
Come toour SchoolsRallyDay 


celebration! | 


All the members of your school will 
be attracted to a careful reading of 
the Rally Day message on this card 
by the picture of a kindly postman who 
has “Something delightful for you—A 
Rally Day Invitation.” 


Price, $1.25 per hundred. 


Rally Day Offering Envelopes, 40 cents per hundred. 


UNIVERSALIST PUBLISHING HOUSE 
176 Newbury Street, Boston 


Lithographed in Colors. 


RALLY DAY SLOGAN BUTTON 
(Pin Back) 


{ 

This is a beautiful memento of the ‘| 
aes Day occasion, lithographed in full — 
It bears an inspiriting slogan, — | 
and a central design which appeals to Hi 
the collegiate spirit in all of us. ™ 


| Price, $2.00 per hundred. 


Other Rally Day Post Cards with — 
appropriate designs and messages for all — 
grades in the church school. F 


Price $1.25 per hundred. 


ye 


POST GARD g 


Paul Stewart |) 
9 Murry Street ie 

New York 
City 


The Invitation folded, showin; , 
the tuck that secures it w. 
folded. 

Size 3 1-2 x 5 1-2 inches. 


No. 525. An attractive de | 
sign in colors suitable for the }j 
younger members of the school. 

$1.25 per hundred.- 


ae | 


sataa wee 


ae 
pies 


